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CHAPTER I 


INTRODUCING INDIA 

I ndia’s size and position on the map are obvious and 
familiar enough. The country covers 13575,000 
square miles marked off very tellingly from the rest 
of Asia by the Himalayas in the north, by a chain of 
hills and dense forests to the north-east, and by a broken 
mountain range to the north-west. Her peninsula juts 
out massively into the Indian Ocean. Nature has 
fashioned no large slice of the world more definitely as 
a distinct geographical unit. 

The size and the population, now nearly 400,000,000, 
are facts often ignored, alike by those who would over- 
simplify the country’s problems and by those who mar- 
shal her diversities to argue her entity away. India’s 
physical and populational immensity should constantly 
be borne in mind. Diversity should be expected in a 
territory equal in size to all Europe excluding Russia, 
and a people constituting fully a fifth of the human race. 
A country fifteen times the size of Great Britain natur- 
ally belongs to a class or order of states very different 
from that of compact and, relatively, homogeneous 
units. But, in that class, India is not too large for inte- 
gration. The United States, China, Australia, and 
Canada are all about twice as extensive, while Russia, 
sprawling across eight million square miles in two conti- 
nents, is, of course, the colossus among countries. 

Taking population as well as size into account, the 
natural comparisons (or contrasts) of all India’s circum- 
stances are with the United States, Russia, and China, 
espeGially China, because India is as densely peopled, as 
rural, as dependent on agriculture, as poor and as old. 

Civilization in India, according to our present know- 
ledge, dates back to about 3500 B.C., and this antiquity 
of over five millennia is another important and much 
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overlooked feature. Human institutions which have 
survived to such age penetrate profoundly into the 
structure of society and the outlook of individuals. 
Almost everything in Indian customs or habits has roots 
in the five thousand years of the country’s history. They 
are often fantastic and un-understandable without refer- 
ence to the development — or decay — of the ages. 

Further, the country, so well screened off to north and 
east and bounded by wide seas in her peninsular half, 
was never invader-proof in the north-west. There are 
chinks in India’s armour here, the Khyber, the Kurram, 
the Bolan and the Gomal passes, and the openings 
through Baluchistan, through which, in the course of 
centuries, ‘^Aryans”, Persians, Scythians, Greeks, Huns, 
Mongols, and Tartars have poured into the country. 
And each influx added new ethnic and cultural strains. 
To-day most of these influences have been absorbed 
and blended, but racially and culturally everything 
Indian is a composite of many types. 

On this pattern of life Great Britain has for the last 
century and a half superimposed inflexible political 
unity— which fact in itself constitutes perhaps her most 
enduring contribution to India. But the impression 
abroad that all India is British is correct only in a 
brutally final analysis. About 712,000 square miles of 
the country is the territory of the Indian Princes, who 
come under the "^suzerainty” or ""paramountcy” of 
the British Crown, but generally have more or less com- 
plete internal sovereignty. These princes — ""Rajahs”, 
""Maharajahs”, ""Nawabs”, ""Khans”, and one 
""Nizam” — are the scions of historic Hindu and Mo- 
hammedan families who fended off direct annexation 
by the British. The rest of the country is ""British 
India” — ^i.e. territory directly administered by the 
Government of India at the head of which is the British 
Viceroy, answerable only to a British Cabinet Minister, 
the Secretary of State for India. 
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British India is divided into eleven Provinces 
governments of which collect important taxes, control 
law and order, agriculture, health and education, and 
so on. Over the whole range of these activities self- 
government by elected legislatures of the people was 
accorded by the Government of India Act of 1935. 
Accordingly, in 1937, cabinets of Indian ministers re- 
sponsible to elected parliaments assumed charge of all 
the eleven provincial governments. The central 
government of the country under the Viceroy controls 
defence, external relations, national finance, com- 
merce, etc. 

II 

Thrusting into Iran, like the pennant of the Indian 
Empire, are the hills, the sun-scorched plains, and the 
few fruitful valleys and uplands of Baluchistan. Less 
than a million Moslem people, largely Turkish in racial 
stock, live in the inhospitable 134,000 square miles of 
this area, some fishing along the coast, some tending 
pastures or growing fruit and maize — and all sharing a 
taste for violence. From Quetta, the only important 
town hereabouts, now recovered from the disastrous 
earthquake of 1935 and built up into a formidable 
military bastion, the Government of India directly 
administers a portion of the area. But the bulk of the 
territory is a princedom or Indian State” under the 
Khans of Kalat and Las Belas, both, of course, under 
the ^ ' suzerainty ’ ’ of the Viceroy of India. 

Higher north, separating the rest of India from 
Afghanistan, lie the North-Western Frontier Province 
and a tribal area. In this region lie the unquiet terri- 
tories of Waziristan, Malakand, Khyber, and Kurram, 
round the famous passes which connect India and 
Afghanistan. And here is India’s chronic frontier prob- 
lem; for the tribesmen, largely of Afghan blood, 
acknowledge allegiance to none, have slender means of 
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living, are fanatic, illiterate, and gifted with a genius for 
sniping. 

The Frontier Province itself (N.W.F.P. for short) is a 
stable unit, peopled 95 per cent by Muslims of Afghan 
stock, mainly the tall, light-skinned Pathans who slouch 
about in peculiar baggy trousers, speak little (and read 
less) in their Pushtu language. Only 25 per cent of the 
Province is cultivable and the picture of no Pathan is 
really quite complete without a rifle. He makes a splen- 
did soldier, and some of the finest troops of the Indian 
Army are Pathans. Extremes of heat and cold do not 
worry him, for in his own home he is used to 1 1 2 degrees 
in the shade in summer and below zero in winter, and on 
mountain territory he is hardly less agile than the ibex 
and the markhoor, the nimble wild goat of his province. 
The Pathan has another title to fame. In civil life he 
sets up too often as a moneylender, especially to the 
poorest, terrorizing peasant and labourer into paying 
astronomical interest. It would be quite wrong to con- 
fuse the citizen of the Frontier Province with his lawless 
kinsmen in the tribal area, and the N.W.F.P. governed 
itself well under elected ministries. A dominant figure 
in the politics of this martial mountain people is Khan 
Abdul Ghaffar Khan, known all over India as ‘‘The 
Frontier Gandhi ’’ and an ardent friend and disciple of 
the Mahatma. 

The House of Many Storeys’’, as Kashmir, northern- 
most area of India is called, rises in layers from the 
plains to the heights of the Himalayas and Kharkhorum 
mountains. A^ the very tip lies Gilgit, beyond which 
outpost the Chinese, Soviet, and Afghan territories 
meet. But there is little doing in the “roof of the world”, 
and the political agent of the Government of India 
stationed there can spend a tranquil time shooting the 
mountain goat and playing a local variety of polo. 
Kashmir proper is also a playground, one of the most 
beautiful in the world. Likened often to Switzerland, 
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Kashmir is perhaps more varied^ less touristizedj and 
over five times Switzerland’s area. Snow- topped 
mountains smile on pleasant valleys and lotus-covered 
lakes. Nearly four million people, most of them Mos- 
lem, are ruled by a Hindu Maharajah who, in recent 
times, has set up the rudiments of popular government. 
The great majority live by tending their orchards, 
growing maize and wheat and rice, making magni- 
ficently embroidered shawls of the lightest and finest 
wool in the world, and, though poor, contrive to look 
beautiful. The finances of Kashmir are good, but the 
state still awaits development of the great mineral 
wealth which lies untapped in hill and valley. 

The great river Indus marks off the rich alluvial 
plains of Punjab (the “land of the five rivers”) where 
twenty-eight million sturdy people live largely as peasant 
proprietors. It is a dry bright land, witheringly hot in 
summer but bracingly cold in winter. Dryness, a 
climatic advantage, is an agricultural handicap; the 
Punjab could do with more rain, but makes up with 
constantly developing irrigational facilities. She leavens 
dependence on agriculture with a considerable wool 
trade and an export of hides and skins. But the main 
occupation of the Punjab is soldiering, and a spell of 
army service is a family tradition with most Punjabi 
peasants. Out of the Punjab came no less than 400,000 
of the million and a half Indian troops who served in 
the first Great War, and to-day hundreds of Punjabi 
villagers crowd round the postman for letters from the 
Middle East. 

The Punjab introduces us with a vengeance to the 
minority problems which beset Indian politics, because 
half her population is Muslim, three-eighths Hindu, 
and one-eighth Sikh — the long-haired martial com- 
munity professing a reformist creed of Hinduism. An 
elected coalition ministry responsible to the Legislature 
rules the province under the Premiership of a notable 
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personage in Indian politics : the dapper, suave, soldier- 
statesman Sir Sikander Hayat Khan. The territory, 
battle-ground of India with countless hordes of invaders, 
is soil whose story was old when Alexander fought on 
her plains. 

Round the lower half of the Indus lies Sind, a midget 
among provinces with a mere four million population, 
three-fourths of which is Muslim. Slighted in the past 
as the ‘Tand of the sand-dunes”, Sind was till recently 
an improvident appanage of Bombay. Now, however, 
it glories in autonomous existence, preens itself on the 
harbour and airport of Karachi, and anxiously follows 
month by month the developing irrigation of the 
Sukkur Barrage. This magnificent engineering achieve- 
ment, largely the result of the energy and perseverance 
of the late Lord Lloyd, heads up the river Indus at 
Sukkur with a mile-long mountain of concrete. 
Through the sixty-six spans of the dam, water, regulated 
through 36,000 miles of canals, irrigates thousands of 
acres which before were scrub and sand. Already in the 
Barrage zone, a million acres of wheat, a million of cot- 
ton, and 600,000 acres of rice flourish in the wastes of 
yesterday. The Barrage was expected to reclaim five 
million acres, and as the figure is rapidly approached, 
Sind feels her financial future assured. Not nearly as 
easy is the cultural problem — with literacy standing at 
a record low even for India, a mere 4 per cent. The 
one-fourth minority of Hindus is much more literate 
and largely controls trade and industry. Nevertheless 
Sind seldom develops acute communal tension and 
ambles along under an adroit Muslim Premier with an 
eye to the main chance — the spread of irrigation and 
the growth of Karachi. 

Eastwards from Sind spreads 135,000 square miles of 
desert and scrubby plains ruled mostly by Indian 
princes. Of these there are no less than twenty- two in 
this historic area, the home of the Rajputs, Hindu 
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soldiers and chieftains who struggled against Muslim 
invaders in the past and here maintained their integrity 
and pride. To-day, as through the ages, the Rajputs 
are great soldiers, and the tradition of their chivalry is 
one of India’s proudest memories. Here is situated 
Bikaner, whose martial Maharajah gave greatly in men 
and money in the last war, and himself fought for 
Britain in Europe, Africa, and Asia. Now again the 
Maharajah has offered his all and, though he is sixty- 
eight, protests that "'a Rajput is never too old to fight”. 
In between wars, the Maharajah badgered his way to 
building a canal from the Sutlej river, and turned 
620,000 acres of his desert kingdom into dependable 
cultivation. He is working on another canal scheme 
now, from which, says his Government, more is 

expected”. Hardly less famous are the other Rajput 
states: Udaipur with its palaces shimmering on the 
lakes; Jodhpur, celebrated for riding breeches of that 
name; Jaipur, which develops polo — and, recently, 
political trouble — and makes those colourful pieces of 
enamelled gold jewellery so familiar in Fifth Avenue and 
Bond Street. Poised in the midst of this parched ex- 
panse is Mount Abu with a temperature range of 
30°-70°, and a hilltop crowned by magnificent marble 
temples of the twelfth century. 

The area stretches down to the Arabian sea through 
the Kathiawar peninsula, mostly fiat except for the Gir 
forest, where survive the only Indian lions extant. 
Kathiawar is cluttered with smaller states, including 
Bhavnagar which has developed a good harbour hand- 
ling a large trade in cotton. Nearby is Nawanagar, 
whose late Maharajah was the celebrated cricketer, 
Ranjitsinghi, and the tiny state of Gondal, a territory 
absolutely free from taxation of any sort — ^its shrewd 
Maharajah having so wisely invested his funds that all 
the needs of administration are met from the interest and 
dividends* 
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INTRODUCING INDIA II 

From an icc cave in the small Himalayan state of 
Tehri Garhwalj according to geographical fact— from a 
lock of the God Siva’s hair, according to Hindu mytho- 
logy— flows the majestic Ganges, winding through 
fifteen hundred miles to the Bay of Bengal, watering 
and enriching with alluvium the largest continuous 
piece of cultivated territory on earth. On the banks of 
the Ganges and in the plains she and her tributaries 
nourish, arose India’s most splendid capitals, her great- 
est schools of learning, and her most sacred temples. 
Through at least thirty centuries, the Ganges has been 
the theme of song and lyric and fable. Small wonder it 
is that the nature- worshipping Aryans apotheosized her 
as divine ; that a pilgrimage to her banks became first a 
fashion, then a tradition, and finally a pious obligation ; 
that designing priests blurbed to such good effect that a 
brisk trade in sealed jugs of the '^sacred” water 
flourishes to this day. The Danube, the Rhine, the 
Volga, Euphrates, and the Tiber of ancient Rome, are 
young in myth and song compared to the Ganges and 
have contributed far less to the peoples who dwell on 
their banks. And not only in the storied past, but to- 
day, on the plains watered by the Ganges and her 
tributaries, live a hundred million agriculturalists culti- 
vating in the certainty that even if the rains fail, the 
Ganges will give them a minimum waterage. 

The first of the Gangetic provinces, called the United 
Provinces, starts from the Himalayan foothills in the 
north and includes Nanda Devi (25,660 feet) , the highest 
peak on strictly Indian soil. Everest itself (29,141 feet) 
is on the territory of the independent border kingdom 
of Nepal whose status is not to be confused with that of 
the Indian princedoms. Out of its population of hardy 
mountain people, Nepal contributes the squat, fearless 
Gurkhas to the Indian Army. Its hereditary kingship 
has direct treaty relations with H.M. Government, but 
it is an independent state and generally keeps very much 
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to itself. But the stretch of Nepal apart, the Himalayan 
foothills to east and west of it come within the Indian 
provinces with all their wealth of fauna for the sports- 
man. Tiger, leopard, bear, and a dozen varieties of 
deer abound in these jungles. Here also are some of the 
sacred place“S" of pilgrimage of the Hindus, Badrinath 
amid the snows, Rishikesh and Hardwar where the 
Ganges enters the plains. 

The plains of the United Provinces grow wheat, 
millet, and rice. Here, as through most of India, the 
people are 8o per cent agricultural. This is also the 
largest sugar-producing area in the country. But the 
seeds of ancient crafts like hand-spinning and weaving 
still flourish in the Gangetic plain, and magnificent 
pieces of fine cotton, silk, and brocade are still turned 
out by the descendants of craftsmen who once made 
Indian textiles world-famous. New industries jostle 
with traditional craft, manufacture of artificial silk, 
shoelaces, elastics, furniture, fountain pens and electrical 
goods. The United Provinces, rich in places sacred to 
the Hindus, was also the scene of the splendour of the 
great Mogul Emperors. Agra, with the Taj Mahal and 
most of the relics of Mogul palaces and mausoleums ; 
and Delhi, the old capital, in well-preserved ruins and 
crowded bazaars, as well as the new capital, with its 
imperially planned palaces and council chambers, lie 
in this area. So also do Aligarh, home of a Muslim 
university ; and Benares, sacred not only as a place of 
pilgrimage but as an important seat of learning. Here 
Pandit Malaviya, a great contemporary Hindu, has 
built a vast university costing three million pounds, 
which his influence has cajoled out of the rich in India. 
Yet the United Provinces present an acute agrarian 
problem. The peasants are landless and much of the 
area is owned by large ^‘zamindars’’, or barons, whose 
methods are likely to be as ancient as their tenure. 
Strange as it may sound, the language which pre- 
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dominates in this Gangetic province is not Hindi, 
written in the Sanskrit alphabet, but the kindred Urdu, 
in the alphabet of the Persians. Allahabad, capital of 
the province, is the home of the nationalist leader 
Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru. 

Bihar, the next province of the Ganges, is again hilly 
and densely jungled near the Himalayas, but very fertile 
plain round the river where people, mostly Hindus, 
live 900 to the square mile. To the south stretch hills 
and plateaus rich in iron and coal, a combination which 
naturally locates here one of the largest steel plants in 
the British Empire, the Tata Iron and Steel Works at 
Jamshedpur. Round the works has developed this 
brand-new city with a population of a hundred 
thousand. Mica mines, in quantity and quality the 
richest in the world, add to the mineral wealth of the 
province. 

The last territory of the Ganges is Bengal, for the 
most part low-lying rice fields marked off from the Bay 
by the jungle swamps known as the Sundarbans. Most 
of Bengal’s cultivation is devoted to rice, the staple food 
of the people, but the province is also the greatest jute- 
growing and manufacturing area in the world. From 
her plantations and jute mills have come the billion 
sandbags which protect men and monuments all the 
way from Scotland to Sydney. Like Punjab at the 
other end of the country, Bengal holds a nice balance 
between the communities, 55 per cent Mohammedan 
and the rest Hindus. The Bengalis, Hindu as well as 
Muslim, are believed to have a large proportion of 
Mongolian blood in their veins and have a reputation 
for being more emotional than the rest of India. They 
led in the awakening of nationalism and are some of the 
most fervent patriots in the country. But with national 
patriotism goes an intense pride in everything Bengali. 
No Indian literature has developed so exuberantly in 
recent years as has Bengali, the distinct language of 
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92 per cent of Beiigars fifty million people. Rabin- 
dranath Tagore was the leader and the finest product 
of this renaissance. Another Tagore, Abanindranath, 
heads a revival of Indian art, and some of the most 
distinguished modern Indian painters like Nandalal 
Bose are from Bengal. Their enthusiasm has swept the 
country, creating not only new works but a keener 
appreciation of India’s artistic heritage. 

Equally great have been Bengal’s contributions to 
religion and social reform. The Saint Ramakrishna 
Paramahamsa and his famous disciple Swami Vivekan- 
anda set up the Vedanta Societies which flourish all 
over India and in many cities abroad; and the Brahmo 
Samaj, a reformist creed of Hinduism seeking to 
rationalize the faith to its intrinsic purity, originated in 
Bengal. Science is represented by Jagadish Bose, the 
botanist, and P. C. Ray, the chemist. 

India’s farthest north-east is Assam, a province of 
hills and dense forests. In the far north where the 
Himalayas end and the river Brahmaputra curves into 
the country from Tibet, are reed forests infested by bison 
and wild buffalo and tiger and the vanishing Indian 
rhinoceros. On the top of the hills live primitive 
aborigines, and on the slopes arc the great tea gardens. 
Coal and other minerals are believed to abound, and 
a petroleum belt eight hundred miles long has been 
located, but Assam for the moment works but one small 
oil refinery. She is content to grow her rice and tea, 
fight the floods, float the produce down her numerous 
waterways, and carry on a brisk minor trade with the 
border territories. From Shillong perched on hill slopes 
against a background of mountain ranges, an elected 
Ministry normally governs the province. 

Southwards from Bengal, through the small province 
of Orissa, chiefly important for its fisheries, its wealth of 
iron-ore and its distinct language, lies the jumble of 
hills and forests which mark peninsular India from the 
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north. Great teak and bamboo forests cover the hills^ 
and all the fauna of the Himalayan region, tiger and 
bison, deer and hog, abounds here as well. The plains 
and uplands grow wheat and cotton, and the popula- 
tion of fifteen millions is again largely agricultural, 
though a great deal of manganese is mined in the area 
known as the Central Provinces. In all parts of this 
province and not merely in remote hills and inacces- 
sible jungle, live aborigines called the Gonds, a people 
who have survived contact with civilization better than 
any others anywhere in the world. They are not less 
than 7 per cent of the population and are steadily 
being absorbed into the Hindu or Christian fold. In a 
village near a little-known town of the province, 
Mahatma Gandhi set up residence a few years ago, 
and Wardha is now the G.H.Q^. of the Indian Congress 
Party. 

The south of India is made up of the provinces of 
Madras and Bombay, and the large Indian princedoms 
of Hyderabad, Mysore, and Travancore. The Madras 
Presidency reaches a long arm along the eastern coast 
to the borders of Orissa, runs all down to the tip of the 
peninsula and then up again 450 miles to the west. The 
Madrasis have a reputation for cleverness and scholar- 
ship, precisely as the Punjabis are considered ^‘martial”, 
the Bengalis ''emotionaT’, the Gujaratis in the Bombay 
Presidency commercial’’, and so on. There is, of 
course, very little in these generalizations, but Madras 
strives hard to maintain its reputation for ^Tntellect” 
and cleverness”. Its university is reckoned one of the 
best in the world, but so great is its output that most of 
its scholars force themselves into jobs which require but 
an elementary education. The result is that the 
Madrasis have in addition to their reputation for clever- 
ness another one for ^%nderselling” all others. 
Throughout the country thousands of Madrasis fill 
clerical and administrative positions. Madras’s reputa- 
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tion for worthwhile intellect is sustained by men like 
Sir G. V. Raman, the physicist and Nobel Prize 
laureate, Sir Radha Krishnan the eminent philosopher, 
and the fate S. Ramanujan the mathematician. The 
southern reputation for balance and constructive 
statesmanship was brilliantly vindicated by C. Raja- 
gopalachari who astutely governed the province as its 
elected Prime Minister. Madras speaks three principal 
languages of Dravidian origin, Tamil and Telugu by 
about twenty millions each, and Malayalam by a smal- 
ler number along the west coast. Only 9 per cent of the 
population is Moslem, and these live in greater amity 
with their fellow Madrasis than anywhere else in the 
country. Madras is the most Christian of the Indian 
provinces, her Christian population amounting to as 
much as 4 per cent. Largely agricultural and mainly 
rice-growing, Madras is now developing industries. 
Great hydro-electric and irrigation schemes are now 
complete and a period of rapid industrialization may 
follow. 

At the south-western corner of the Indian peninsula 
is the pleasant Hindu state of Travancore, ruled by a 
Maharajah whose dynasty reaches back unbroken 
through seventeen centuries. But succession in the 
Travancore royal house and in many of its families is 
through women, from a person to his sister’s son. 
Matriarchy has had one good effect on Travancore — 
its women are the most progressive and the best edu- 
cated in the country. Travancore and its small neigh- 
bour state, Cochin, are the most literate parts of India, 
and hundreds of journals are published though the total 
population is only about five millions. Over two mil- 
lions of these are Christians and the Travancore varia- 
tion of the communal problem is Hindu-Christian 
instead of Hindu- Muslim. The present ruler of the 
state, a young man in his thirties, with the advice of 
his conspicuously able Prime Minister, Sir G. P. 
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Ramaswami Iyer, startled India in 1936 by throwing 
open the temples in his state to the '‘untouchables’' : a 
measure of social reform which has had immense 
exemplary value. 

Mysore, lying in the middle of the peninsula, is 
generally considered "the model state”. The late 
Maharajah’s saintliness and sagacity were honoured all 
over the country, and Mysore is doing all she can to 
develop her resources and improve the lot of her seven 
million people. She mines gold, makes steel and iron, 
manufactures cement, paper, and soap, develops seri- 
culture, silk-weaving, and so on. Large hydro-electric 
plants provide motive power for factories and cottage 
industries and also illuminate her principal towns. Her 
capital is the scene of the most splendid pageantry once 
a year when the Maharajah celebrates the Dassara 
festival. The natural beauty of the town is lit up with 
millions of lamps into a fairy splendour, and the 
Maharajah holds court in the ceremonial Hindu 
fashion. Mysore is blessed with a temperate climate — 
its chief city Bangalore generally registers between 
and 70^. Most of the state is plateau, but to the 
south and west lie the forests where wild elephants are 
caught in stockades. " Sabu ”, the boy film-star, was in 
life, as on the pictures, an elephant boy from these parts. 

Even larger than Mysore is Hyderabad, most im- 
portant of the Indian princedoms, with an area the size 
of Italy, a population of eighteen millions, mostly 
Hindu, and a ruler called the Nizam, an orthodox 
Muslim. The Nizam is reputed the richest man in the 
world. Hyderabad is mainly agricultural like the rest 
of India, but new industries are springing up, including 
a cement factory and cotton mills. The state also has 
the largest collieries in India. Hyderabad enjoys an 
administration the efficiency of which was gr eatly raised 
by the late Sir Akbar Hydari, till recently the President 
of the Executive Council. But Hyderabad is also rather 
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medieval; three-eighths of the land being owned by 
feudal barons known as Nawabs; one-tenth is the per- 
sonal estate of the Nizam. Within the state are the 
famous Ajanta caves whose walls still glow with the 
most beautiful murals of ancient India, paintings exe- 
cuted in sections between the third and seventh cen- 
turies. 

Bombay, according to a recent Hollywood ‘'por- 
trayal’’, is a place of sinister intrigue and “oriental ” 
mystery, but those who live there know the town as just 
a busy port and commercial metropolis, with the usual 
hotels, boulevards, cinemas, railway stations — and the 
corresponding slums. The hotels, etc., are just as good 
as in any western city, but the slums are incredibly 
worse. The people of the province are, first, the wiry 
Marathas, from the hills and plains of the Deccan. 
The Marathas make excellent soldiers and once based 
a great empire on this territory. Next are the Gujar- 
atis, from the great cotton-growing districts, who are 
shrewd businessmen. Finally there are the Parsis, a 
people of Persian descent comparatively recently settled 
in India. Less than 200,000 strong, the Parsis have con- 
tributed magnificently to the prosperity and advance- 
ment of the country— as well as themselves. Bombay 
city and the neighbouring Ahmedabad are the centres 
of the important textile industry which to-day employs 
probably nearly three million people. Cotton mills and 
a good deal of brass and silver work leaven dependence 
on agriculture and only 64 per cent of the province live 
on the land. In the Gujarat area lies Baroda, long 
recognized as one of the most progressive Indian prince- 
doms. Its late Maharajah did much through fifty-eight 
years of masterful and devoted rulership to advance 
education, pioneer social reform, improve the lot of 
women and the humblest classes of his two and a half 
million subjects. He developed also an important har- 
bour— a useful addition in a country with thousands of 
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miles of coastline but only a few worthwhile ports. 
Mohamed Ali Jinnah, stormy leader of the Muslim 
League, hails from Bombay, and the province has con- 
tributed many able statesmen to Indian public life 
including members of the Congress Party’s Cabinet. 

A country of continental proportions peopled by no 
less than a fifth of the human race ; 75 per cent of the 
population subsisting in the 700,000 villages ; a standard 
of living perhaps the lowest in the world not excluding 
China : that is the basic pattern of India. To these we 
must add that 88 per cent of its people are illiterate. 
But we must also notice that the myth of the unchanging 
East does not survive the most cursory study of the im- 
mense political, social, and economic ferments now 
active in the country. Nor would the contrasts and 
diversities which abound in India overwhelm those who 
realize her size and population. They are certainly 
there— Hindu and Muslim, Brahmin and “untouch- 
able”, prince and peasant, a medley of ethnic types and 
a babel of tongues— but it is important not to miss the 
wood for the trees. 

There is no such thing as an Indian race, but then 
there are few (outside Nuremberg) who could produce 
a certificate of “purity of blood” through the forty 
centuries which is roughly the historic age of India. 
The peoples of India are of varied blends,*^ Aryan, 
Dravidian, and Mongoloid, with more or less accent on 
one type or other in different parts of the country. But 
so thorough is the blending that even regional generali- 
zations are unsafe. Rabindranath Tagore was certainly 
a Bengali, but his patriarchic ‘features had nothing 
Mongoloid about them. The south, largely Dravidian, 
can produce many who could be modelled for the 
typical “Aryan”. It is sometimes said that Hindu- 
Muslim differences derive from basic racial antipathies, 
but at least four-fifths of the eighty million Muslims of 
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the first four thousand years 
India are more or less recent converts from the Hindu 
fold. 

There is no such thing as an Indian language, but one 
language, Hindi, is understood by nearly 150 million 
people. And one of Britain’s greatest contributions to 
India is, of course, the English language, the adminis- 
trative and higher educational medium of the country 
to-day. To that may be added the observation that 
Russia defends herself heroically— and prints her com- 
muniques— in twelve different languages. And little 
Switzerland proclaims the neutrality of her four million 
people in four different tongues. 

There is no such thing as an Indian climate. Some of 
the hottest, the coldest, the driest and the wettest areas 
of the world are to be found in India. But then, there 
is no Russian climate either, or Chinese, or a brand 
marked ^‘U.S.A.” And most Londoners will agree that 
it is better to have definite climates in different, areas 
than to sample every type in the same week and place ! 


CHAPTER II 

THE FIRST FOUR THOUSAND YEARS 

I N India some 4,500 years ago you could have rented 
a self-contained flat or apartment with bathroom 
and kitchen attached and a separate staircase from 
the street. The burnt brick house of your choice would 
have had ample doors and windows and may have been 
two or more storeys high. Water was not "Taid on” but 
you drew it from your own filter- well just outside, and, 
eminently practical detail, a chute from the tiled kitchen 
took the rubbish straight down to the street bin at the 
back. 
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Such is the startling detail with which excavationSj 
begun in 1930 in Mohenjo Daro and Harappa of the 
Punjab province^have dispelled thehypotheses of genera- 
tions of scholars. It was axiomatic among them that 
the /'Aryan” tribes which penetrated India about 
1500 B.c. gave the country its civilization. Archaeo- 
logical work of the last decade has pushed India’s long 
history back by about two millennia. A seal of the 
"Indus valley people” as the inhabitants of these cities 
are now called, has been dated 2500 b.c. and the deeper 
layers of excavation yet to be done are expected to reach 
a thousand years earlier still. 

Mohenjo Daro — ^the name means "city of the dead” 
— was an admirably planned city with straight, well 
laid out streets and spacious houses. Its inhabitants 
cultivated wheat and barley, ate pork and mutton, fish 
and poultry, domesticated the ox, the camel, and the 
elephant, dressed in well-woven cotton and wool, and 
adorned themselves with gold and silver jewels, jade 
and lapis-lazuli. Their pottery was turned out by the 
fast lathe and glazed beautifully. They were skilled 
metal workers and cast vessels and statuettes in bronze. 
They moved about in chariots, developed music and 
dancing, and did not forget to make pretty little toys for 
their children. They wrote a pictorial language and 
knew the world outside, for their seals have been found 
in Sumerian remains. 

These people of forty odd centuries ago worshipped 
a Mother Goddess and a three-headed deity, probably 
Siva himself, but they do not seem to have built ela- 
borate temples or palaces. Most remarkable of all 
features so far discovered is the abundance of well-built 
dwelling-houses and the absence of any that are over- 
whelmingly pretentious. Contrasting sharply with all 
other ancient ruins, Mohenjo Daro and Harappa had 
no slums, no painful conflict between palaces and 
hovels. On the contrary, a distinct workmen’s district 
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in Mohenjo Daro is as well laid out as the rest, with two- 
room tenements^ each with its bathroom. Of immense 
sociological interest too is the fact that these men who 
worked copper and bronze made indeed hunting and 
domestic weapons^ but none for martial purposes. 
They had no armoury and no fortifications. 

Harappa and Mohenjo Daro are fully four hundred 
miles apart— a continental distance for the ox-cart— 
and traces of the same civilization are reported from 
places hundreds of miles east and south of these cities. 
Here therefore were no mere oases of civilization or 
isolated foreign colonies^ but a widespread culture which 
covered much of India. It was into an India with an 
old civilization that the Aryan tribes wandered in 
search of pasture. 

They came in waves, immigrants, not invaders, with 
their families and few possessions, a light-skinned 
people, speaking a highly developed language, led by 
tribal chiefs who had priests and bards with them to 
propitiate the deities and sing their deeds. They called 
themselves ''Aryans’’ and spoke contemptuously of the 
earlier inhabitants as "dasyus” or slaves. Professor 
Max Muller, the great German orientalist, who in- 
vented the word "Aryan”, meant it as a lingual not 
racial classification. The language of these people was 
definitely Indo-European, but the languages of people 
of very different ethnic stock may be closely related. 
Who the Aryans were is as yet indeterminate, but it is 
now held as least unlikely that they were Persian. 
Another German scholar, Baron von Eikstedt, sweeps 
aside the terms "Aryan” and "Dravidian” altogether 
and calls these immigrants "Indids”. 

The Aryans or Indids fought their way to a foothold 
and kept moving more and more deeply into the coun- 
try as more and more immigrated. A pastoral people at 
first, they soon learnt to dwell in cities. With more or 
less success they struggled to maintain their racial 
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identity and even when this failed asserted for them- 
selves leadership of the peoples into whom they had 
become absorbed. It is through their lyrics and hymns 
and their later epics that the history of India bares itself 
for the next thousand years. 

These compositions were not written down. They 
were the sacred and secret scriptures learned by rote by 
schools of initiated pupils and so passed from generation 
to generation. In their passage additions and subtrac- 
tions are bound to have occurred^ and the ^'Vedas’’ or 
the books of wisdom are probably of diverse author- 
ship over many centuries. Earliest of these is the Rig 
Veda, a collection of lyrics addressed to different Gods. 
Then came the Sama Veda, more of the character of 
chantable hymns, and the Yajur Veda which was inter- 
posed with ritual instructions in prose. And the last is 
the Atharva Veda which mingled beautiful lyrics with 
magical incantations. To these were added the Brah- 
manas or prose commentaries and, about 800 b.c., the 
Upanishads, the profound philosophical basis of Hindu- 
ism. Then appeared the Dharma Sutras which laid the 
foundations of Hindu law and code of morality. Later 
still came treatises on prosody, grammar, phonetics, 
and drama, and the two great epics. Of these the 
Mahabharata^ probably the older, runs to no less than 
100,000 couplets. The 'Ramayana of 24,000 couplets 
attributed to the sage Valmiki is still the most beloved 
story in India. 

Historically the ‘^Vedic Age’’ terminated about a 
few centuries before Christ, but it is important to realize 
that in all matters of religious usage the 300 million 
Hindus of to-day conform more or less strictly to the 
precepts of the Vedas. To-day, as in 1500 b.c., the 
priest whispers into the ears of the Hindu boy being 
initiated into his religion the Gayatri or formula : 

"'Let us meditate on the glories of God; may He en- 
lighten our understanding.” The prayers are the same 
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morning, noon, and night, identical for the same caste 
all over the coimtry. The wedding and funeral rites are 
the same too with but minor local variations. And not 
only in ritual does the Vedic Age permeate the life of 
Hindu India to-day. Universally and without distinc- 
tion of caste or region, Rama is still the model of all 
things manly, Bharata is the example of fraternal duty, 
and the “sophisticated” Hindu girl may pluck her 
eyebrows or powder her nose but will not deny that 
Sita is the ideal of wifely conduct.^ Kings and con- 
querors there were in the Vedic Age, but it was the 
beggarly saint that was exalted above them all. So 
to-day Mahatma Gandhi’s immense appeal derives from 
the fact that he conforms in his personal life so closely 
to the ancient Hindu ideal of austere selflessness. The 
late Maharajah of Mysore was venerated all over India 
not so much for his magnificent services to his people 
but because he was in personal life a man of saintly 
simplicity. 

Primarily the Aryans were simple nature worshippers 
who apostrophized though not quite anthropomor- 
phized the Sun, the Moon, the Dawn, Fire, Varuna, the 
god of the skies and rain, and Indra, the ideal warrior. 
But the ethical and philosophic content of Hinduism 
developed through centuries of thought, and shows, 
perhaps, the fusion of the Aryan and earlier Indian 
culture. The religion which was thus evolved was not 
a dogma of faith, one irrefutable revelation, but a com- 
prehensive synthesis of spiritual experience. “Hinduism 
is a process,” says Professor Sir Radha Krishnan, the 
most eminent of modern Hindu philosophers, “not a 
result ; a growing tradition, not a fixed revelation. It 
never shut out by force wisdom from any source, for 
there is no distinction of mine and thine in the Kingdom 
of the Spirit.” The cornerstone of a Hindu’s faith may 

^ The Ramayana is the story of Prince Rama, his brothers, of 
whom Bharata was one. and his wife Sita. 
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be taken to be the belief in a World Soul, or rather, 
a soul of all the Universe, Paramatma, the Supreme, the 
one reality of which all individual souls are part. 
Defining the purpose of life to be self-realization, which 
means harmonizing one’s individual soul with the 
Infinite, the philosophers of the Vedic Age examined 
rationally every means of achieving this end, the beati- 
tude of being merged in the Supreme. Postulating the 
oneness and the only-ness of the Supreme and the spark 
of divinity in all living things, the sages did not disdain 
any faith which was sincere, any ritual which was help- 
ful to those who could not dispense with such aid. No 
single idol is mentioned in the Rig Veda, though hymn 
after hymn rises to ecstasy over sun and moon and fire. 
But later thinkers accepted all the methods of worship 
they found around them, and wove every village deity, 
every tribal god, every petty ‘‘patron saint” into myth 
and fable and allegory with which to point the higher 
lesson of all religion. Thus if there was a five-headed 
serpent of demoniac powers, its terrors were admitted, 
but the fable was created of the little human, very 
human, child Krishna who could dance on the hood of 
the dread monster. 

Apart from the conception of the Paramatma, the 
Vedic sages developed certain doctrines of importance 
or interest. One was metempsychosis. They pictured 
the individual soul as journeying through the experience 
of many lives in different material forms to attain at 
last unity with the Infinite. Then there was the doc- 
trine of Karma or retribution, that all acts good and 
bad must inevitably be paid for and that the con- 
sequences of acts in one life follow the person into the 
next. There was also the theory of or illusion 

which through infinite refinement of metaphysics 
sought to establish the unreality of all experience, of all 
phenomena, save the spiritual. But neither Karma nor 
Maya nor any other philosophic theory, except the ideal 
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of the Universal Soul of which a spark exists in every 
living thing, is sacrosanct or binding. None is postu- 
lated as irrefutable revelation, but advanced only as 
a line of approach elaborated by one saint or school, to 
be accepted or rejected by each man's own conviction. 
That is to the Hindu the greatest thing about his reli- 
gion: its catholicity, its universal tolerance and com- 
prehension. 

Vedic social organization was marked by the evolu- 
tion of the unique Hindu caste system. When they 
first came into India, the Aryans do not seem to have 
known it, and only one verse of the Rig Veda, and that 
probably a later addition, refers to the four Varnas”. 
But the later Vedas speak definitely of the four groups, 
the Brahmins or thinkers, the Kshatriyas or warriors, 
the Vaisyas or businessmen, and the Sudras or labourers. 

‘ Warna" means colour, and originally the system was 
at least partly based on racial considerations, but later 
the distinction became more occupational. At its best 
the device was a remarkably successful attempt to 
organize within one society people of different races in 
different cultural levels, and it achieved the magnificent 
result of preventing the country splitting up into war- 
ring racial units. For at its best the caste system was 
neither hierarchical nor exclusively hereditary. It was 
possible for a man to pass from one caste to another by 
change of occupation, nor was any inferiority in the eye 
of man or God implied by his caste. Rama, the avatar 
hero of the Ramayana came of the second caste, and 
Krishna, the avatar in the Mahabharata^ was but a 
humble shepherd,. Endogamous restrictions which pre- 
vent members of different castes intermarrying were 
few and slack, and Manu the lawgiver provides in his 
code for intercaste marriages. Those of the Greek 
soldiers of Alexander the Great who elected to stay in 
India were admitted into the Hindu fold and given the 
Kshatriya or martial caste. The moral code of each 
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caste was also high and generally adhered to. The 
Brahmins, freed from all material cares, were expected 
to devote themselves to matters spiritual and help 
direct the communal life without thought of private 
gain ; the Kshajriyas were enjoined to keep fighting fit 
and entrusted with maintaining law and order. The 
Vaisyas were to consider the wealth they amassed as a 
social trust which involved the duty of maintaining the 
economic life of the community. All the three groups 
were responsible for justice to the unskilled labourers of 
the fourth order. Such an organization demanded the 
highest sense of social obligation in every rank of life. 
Caste in the purity of its Vedic conception was thus 
more than an expedient to evolve harmony out of 
diversity. It did not seek to abolish the motive of 
economic gain, but it exalted the selfless who rendered 
disinterested service to social leadership. The price of 
rank was the surrender of self-seeking. 

That even in the Vedic Age caste degenerated is only 
to be expected for so composite a morality is difficult to 
maintain. The surprise rather is that it functioned for 
centuries to impress the country indelibly with a cul- 
tural unity and a character all its own. But the cor- 
ruption set in, and we find the Mahahharata already * 
stressing that not birth nor learning but only conduct 
is the test of high caste. The epic recalls that Mann j 
the lawgiver had definitely declared 'That there is no 
point in distinctions of caste if character is not con- 
sidereid’v Caste was evidently becoming rigidly 
hereditary, the higher classes making a close preserve 
of their privileges,^^^ M respect and consideration 
between the castes weakened to social arrogance. But 
even so, it . is most important to observe that caste had i 
little to do with the political organization of the Vedic 
communities. The popular fallacy abroad that the 
caste system somehow militates against the successful 
working of democratic institutions in India is contra- 
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dieted by the country's history from the Vedic Age 
downwards. The foreign observer is sometimes sur- 
prised to note that Brahmin subordinates and secre- 
taries take their orders from Ministers of 'dower" 
castes. And the Hindu is surprised by the surprise. It 
has never been otherwise, and democracy is no more a 
stranger to India than to ancient Greece. 

The Aryans came into India as tribes organized 
under kings and chieftains, but the earliest records 
speak of kings who neglected their duties and were 
banished. A little later, when the Aryans had settled 
down into organized states, the kings were invariably 
guided and controlled by popular assemblies called 
sabhas which later became the standing committees, as 
it were, of samities^ elected bodies which controlled 
groups of villages. The early Vedas never speak of 
arbitrary or irremovable monarchs. They were all 
elected rulers needing the continuous support of elected 
popular assemblies and councils. The epics mention 
powerful dynasties but even in their time it was more 
than any king could do to disregard the advice of his 
ministers. Later still we hear of complete republics 
coexisting with neighbouring monarchies of more or 
less constitutional character. When Alexander invaded 
India in the twilight of the epic age, he fought kings 
and chieftains, but he also records the existence of 
republics. Alexander's successor sent an ambassador, 
Megasthenes, to the court of a great Hindu Emperor, 
but he records that in numerous parts of the country 
autonomous states still survived, and many of them 
were full-fledged and powerful republics. 

But, whether the stite was republican or monarchi- 
cal, it is useful to remember that through the Vedic Age 
and for centuries thereafter, administration was highly 
decentralized and the unit of state was a virtually 
autonomous grama or village. These were governed 
from pre- Vedic times by elected bodies 
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which cut across all divisions of caste and were respon- 
sible to the totality of the people. To this day the 
panchayats persist. Their powers are attenuated and 
their prestige low^ but they survive, and have behind 
them an unbroken tradition of nearly four thousand 
years, a longer background . than that of any other 
human institution. Nowhere else in the world has 
government based on the will of the people deeper roots 
than in India. 

The republican state was very much alive in the 
time of Gautama Buddha who was himself born in a 
state largely or completely republican. Buddha styled 
the order of monks he founded ^^The Republic of the 
Bikkus’’. This was not merely a name, as Lord Zetland 
(former Secretary of State for India) points out. The 
assembly of monks functioned with an analogue of 
the Parliamentary ‘^Mr. Speaker’'. Some of the 
motions were required to be read three times before 
enactment, and each time, if necessary, after voting by 
ballot! 

The age of the Hindu Empires which succeeded the 
Vedic Age was ushered in by the advent of two great 
religious teachers, both of whom revolted against the 
Brahminical tyranny which had elaborated Hinduism 
into tortuous extremes. Vardhamana Mahavira, born 
about 599 B.c. of the royal house of a small state in the 
modern Bihar province, ruled his kingdom till he was 
thirty, then abdicated in favour of his brother and be- 
took himself to an ascetic life. About ten years later he 
received enlightenment, and for the next thirty years 
preached his new doctrine. Mahavira practised extreme 
asceticism and the essence of his rigid doctrine was in- 
sistence on righteous thought and deed. He taught 
that all living things had souls and carried the principle 
to its logical extreme, his followers going to extreme 
pains to avoid the slightest hurt to the smallest creature. 
But Jainism never set up as a distinct religion nor could 
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its austerities appeal to the masses. But there are still 
in India about one and a half million Jains, a small 
but wealthy community. Their faith forbids them entry 
to many professions and they generally concentrate on 
commerce and banking. Many fine hospitals for ani- 
mals and endowments for the care of birds derive from 
their munificence. But the Jains accept the general 
principles of Hinduism and are to be considered a 
reformed sect rather than a separate religion. 

Gautama Buddha, born probably in 563 b.g., the son 
of a chieftain on the Nepalese border, is the great reli- 
gious figure of the age. After a youth spent in the com- 
fortable surroundings of his estate, Gautama, oppressed 
by the spiritual confusions of his time, renounced wife 
and child, and for six years led the life of a wandering 
mendicant. He studied under learned Hindu ascetics 
for a time and then practised penances and austerities 
till he nearly died — but without finding solace. Then 
one day, sitting in deep meditation under a pipal tree in 
Buddh Gaya, he received enlightenment. He hastened 
to Benares and there in the Deer Park preached his first 
sermon, the eightfold path to salvation : Right under- 
standing, Right resolve. Right speech, Right action. 
Right living, Right effort, Right mindfulness, and Right 
meditation. The Buddha (meaning the Enlightened 
One) produced his own theory of the Atma and Ego 
and expounded his philosophy in great detail, but the 
essence of his teaching was simple and direct. Sacri- 
ficial rites and prayer, he taught, are idle things, and he 
insisted on deliverance from caste and ritual. The 
necessity of kindness to all living things, purity of heart, 
truthfulness, charity and the conquest of greed, fault- 
finding and violence : these were the cardinal virtues he 
proclaimed as the way to salvation, to nirvana^ the 
supreme beatitude. Buddha’s influence on contemporary 
India must have been profound, and though the reli- 
gion he founded has flourished only outside India the 
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essence of his message is still part of Hindu heritage and 
has its influence on the people’s outlook. 

The first considerable invasion of India occurred in 
516 B.c., when an admiral of the Persian Emperor 
Darius sailed the Indus river and annexed the Punjab. 
It is a coincidence, but of some interest that this hap- 
pened in the lifetime of Buddha whose basic teaching 
was ahimsa or non-violence. But the Persian conquest 
was short-lived and yielded place to the more serious 
invasion by the Macedonian Alexander the Great. 
Having smashed his way through Afghanistan the pre- 
vious year, Alexander stormed through the tribal areas 
on India’s north-west and penetrated the country a 
little above the Khyber Pass. He marched deep into 
the Punjab and only a mutiny among his war- weary 
soldiers prevented his reaching the Gangetic plain as 
well. Alexander returned, sailed down the Indus, 
fought several Hindu states, and returned home, master 
of the Indus valley. But a year later this outstanding 
military genius of the ancient world died in Babylon at 
the age of thirty-three and the empires he had aggran- 
dized in Afghanistan and India fell to pieces shortly 
after. 

Closely studying Alexander’s strategy was a young 
Indian prince, Chandragupta, who turned his observa- 
tion to such good account that he first put an end to 
Greek rule in the Punjab, returned to his birthplace of 
Maghada on the Ganges, to set up his rule there, and 
then extended his empire from Bengal to Kandahar. 
And he built so surely that a few years later he soundly 
defeated attempts of Alexander’s successor to recover 
the Punj ab . Chandragupta’s minister was a remark- 
able Brahmin statesman, Kautilya, the probable author 
of the astonishing treatise on politics called the Artha- 
shastra, Aitxt is a book about twenty-three centuries old 
in which every problem of power-politics is discussed 
with ruthless realism. Kautilya, for example, dis- 
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tinguishes no less than six shades of neutrality and non- 
belligerency and examines nicer points of thefine art of 
fifth-columning ! The empire which the author of the; 
Afthashastra htlpcii to rule was, as may be imagined, 
an extremely well organized bureaucracy. It was severe 
but by all accounts fair and incorruptible. 

But the dynasty which Ghandragupta founded is 
exalted and all the world’s history enriched by the reign 
of his grandson, the Emperor Asoka. Asoka inherited 
an empire which stretched from Kandahar to practi- 
cally all India, except the tip of the peninsula. He 
fought and won in the first years of his reign the only 
war of his reign over Kalinga (modern Bihar) and thus 
rounded off a continuous territory which was greater 
in size, population and wealth than the Roman Empire 
at its height. But the bloodshed he had caused preyed 
upon Asoka’s mind. He became a Buddhist a few years 
later and for the rest of his reign laboured untiringly for 
his people. Despite a troublesome frontier, Asoka alone 
among kings solemnly renounced war as an instrument 
of policy. He dug wells, planted shade trees, built great 
highways, set up schools and colleges, and erected 
hundreds of hospitals. He extended his compassion to 
beast and bird as well, renounced the royal hunt, and 
begged his officers to persevere in trying to win the 
confidence of aboriginal tribes. He raised pillars and 
monuments at public places all over his vast Empire, 
carving thereon not the metaphysics of religion but the 
basic virtues which are the essence of all right teaching. 
He humanized the efficiency which his government 
already possessed and infused into the administration 
his own spirit of devoted service to the common man. 
Himself an ardent Buddhist, he enforced the most com- 
plete religious toleration throughout the empire. Free- 
dom of speech and opinion naturally flourished under 
a king who publicly declared that even treasonable 
deeds should be endured as long as humanly possible. 
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He sent great civilizing missions to every country he 
knew, and the modern history of Geylon, Burma, Siam, 
Japan, and Tibet may be considered to have begun with 
the advent of the Buddhist influence which Asoka thus 
liberated. Every form of art and literature flourished 
under his patronage. For forty years, without a day’s 
holiday, Asoka laboured to enrich and ennoble his 
people. In the constellation of all the world’s mon- 
archs, writes H. G. Wells, Asoka’s name shines and 
shines alone, a star. 

Sixty years after Asoka’s death, the dynasty was lost 
and his great empire broke up. Then followed a 
troubled period of minor invasions by Bactrians, Par- 
thians and Scythians at different periods and the setting 
up of more or less vigorous kingships till in a.d. 320 
emerged the Gupta empire which for one hundred and 
fifty years maintained its hold on most of north India. 
The dynasty produced a great emperor in Vikrama- 
ditya under whom the empire reached the height of 
its power and prosperity. In Vikramaditya’s court 
flourished the ‘'Nine Gems of Hindu literature”, a 
constellation of great literary men which included 
Kalidasa, the author of Sakuntala^ and other master- 
pieces of literature. Generally referred to as the 
“Golden Age” of the Hindu Empires, the country 
seems to have thriven exceedingly under the Guptas, 
and every form of art and literature reached perfection 
under munificent -patronage. The Chinese pilgrim 
Fa Hien, who travelled extensively through the king- 
dom, has left a detailed and enthusiastic description 
of the efficieney of administration, the plenitude of 
public services, the perfect religious toleration, and the 
general high level of culture. At least one piece of the 
art of the period is still glowingly alive in the Ajanta 
caves of Hyderabad. Hindu culture was so celebrated 
at the time in all Asia that its influence travelled far 
afield. It helped to bring about the Ghinese renaissance 
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of the Tang period (a.d. 618-905) “and thus indirectly 
assisted in the einergence of Japan as a civilized state”. 
It is of some interest that this Golden Age of Hindu 
culture coincided roughly with the beginning of the 
Dark Ages in Europe. 

The Gupta Empire was disrupted in the beginning of 
the seventh century by internal challenge from powerful 
groupings north and south. The idea of a political 
hegemony all over India yielded to that of small in- 
dependent monarchies. The period was further con- 
fused by the incursion of central Asiatic invaders col- 
lectively called the Huns by Indian historians. In the 
beginning of the eighth century, however, Harsha, a 
lad of sixteen, assumed the rulership of a Gangetic 
state and then proceeded in six years of campaigning, 
during which period “his elephants were not un- 
harnessed or his soldiers unhelmeted”, to establish an 
empire which covered all the Gangetic area and the 
Kathiawar peninsula. 

The southern peninsula continued under its famous 
old dynasties of Chalukya, Chola, and Chera. Harsha’s 
reign was fully described by another observant Chinese 
traveller, Hieun Tsang, who toured the country exten- 
sively and returned to China to write a vivid description 
of the imposing power of the army, the splendour of 
court, the efficiency of administration, the wide diffu- 
sion of education, the encouragement of all forms of 
scholarship, the complete religious toleration, the fre- 
quent great debates between Brahmin and Buddhist 
savaiits, and the piety of the monarch. 

Harsha s half a century of peace was succeeded by 
disintegration all over the country, except in the penin- 
sula where the Cholas asserted, about a.d. 1000, 
hegemony over most of the south. North India, par- 
ticularly the north-west, was breaking up more and 
more with rival Rajput and Punjabi kingdoms, a state 
of affairs which led to a series of Muslim invasions from 
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the eighth century onwards. For six centuries there- 
after the history of India is one of sanguinary confusion. 
Most of the Mohammedan incursions of this period were 
raids for plunder and loot but some were attempts at 
conquest or even extirpation. Muhammad Ghazni 
raided the country no less than seventeen times^ each 
time leaving behind him trails of death and destruction. 
Another named Ghori carried out a campaign of 
massacre and loot and then precariously set himself up 
in Delhi. A reign* of terror followed under him. And 
then followed the dynasty of a slave of his who rose to 
found his own lineage, of which the ablest was Muham- 
mad Tughlak. But throughout, "'the people’’, 
according to a chronicler of the time of the eccentric 
Tughlak, " were never tired of rebellion or the king of 
punishing”. 

The six centuries of confusion ended when a young 
man of the blood of Timur and Genghis Khan— the 
two most famous Asiatic conquerors — fought his way to 
Delhi and set up the Mogul dynasty. Babar was essen- 
tially a military genius, and his heart was always in the 
kindlier home he had left behind. But he was no mere 
raider and he set himself to organize the territories he 
had conquered into a stable political unit. The work 
was carried to fruition by his grandson, Akbar, another 
great monarch. Called to the throne at thirteen, 
Akbar’s first twenty years were occupied with consoli- 
dating his empire. He established himself firmly as 
master of India from the Indus to the mouth of the 
Ganges, and from the Himalayas to the Vindhyas. For 
over a quarter of a century thereafter Akbar worked to 
give his people prosperity and good government. His 
able Hindu minister, the Raja Todarmal, worked out 
a complete system of administration which though 
essentially bureaucratic and highly centralized, yet 
functioned fairly and efficiently through the reign and 
thereaftef. He fashioned a Jand revenue system notably 
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more equitable than the confused feudal types used 
before; a system which still functions to some extent in 
many parts of India. Akbar was a man of prodigious 
energy and intellect, and the keenest powers of reason- 
ing. He was blessed too with the good taste and love of 
beauty which ran in his family. He built a summer 
residence at Fatehpur Sikri, and liberally patronized art 
in every form. Under his encouragement arose Hindu- 
Persian schools of painting and architecture. But the 
main greatness of Akbar was that he -thought of himself 
first and last as an Indian, and sought to weld con- 
sciously the diversities of the country into a firm national 
unity. He abolished penal discriminations against the 
Hindus, appointed Hindus and Mohammedans to posi- 
tions of power according to their merit, and signalized 
his tolerance by himself marrying a Hindu princess. In 
his court met Portuguese Jesuit priests, Brahmin 
scholars and Muslim divines for public debates to which 
the Emperor listened with keen interest. He even 
sought to reconcile Hinduism and Mohammedanism 
by elaborating a new basic religion, and, though he 
failed to achieve much this way, he firmly established 
religious toleration throughout his domains. Peace, 
order, justice, and toleration flourished under him again 
as they had not done for centuries. Contemporary of 
famous rulers— Elizabeth of England, Henry IV of 
France and Shah Abbas of Persia— Akbar has probably 
the truest title to greatness. 

Akbar was succeeded by Jehangir, and he in turn by 
Shah Jehan. Neither of these reigns was notable for 
anything except the typical Mogul love of art. To Shah 
Jehan’s romantic love for his Queen, Mumtaz, we owe 
that glory of Indo-Saracenic art, the Taj Mahal. 

While Shah Jehan was still alive, his sons warred for 
succession, and the third of them, the bigoted, crafty 
Aurangazeb managed to defeat and execute two of his 
brothers, drove the other out of the country, seized and 
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imprisoned his father and proclaimed himself Emperor. 
Then commenced a reign of fanatic intolerance, of 
continuous warfare to subdue rebellions and of be- 
nighted unwisdom. When Aurangazeb died in 1707? 
the Mogul Empire was already dead. In the south- 
west, goaded to desperation by the fanaticism and 
cruelty of the Emperor, the Marathas had risen in 
power and had found in Sivaji not only a leader of out- 
standing military genius but a national hero. Sivaji 
consolidated a great empire despite all the Emperor’s 
attempts to crush him, and, though he died in 1680, the 
empire he had founded endured long after Auran- 
gazeb’s death. Likewise in the north-west the Sikhs 
had risen as a powerful militant section of Hinduism 
determined to overthrow Muslim rule. Soon after 
Aurangazeb’s death fresh invaders poured in, and one 
of them thoroughly sacked the capital, where a son of 
Aurangazeb was still nominally the ruler. But the 
Mogul Empire was dead. Everywhere petty chieftains 
and adventurers were setting themselves up with more 
or less show of title to more or less independent king- 
ships. It was in this state of the country— when a great 
central power had collapsed, when ambitious chiefs 
hastily helped themselves to what territory they could, 
and when India was a changing pattern of Hindu and 
Mohammedan rulers, and when insecurity and con- 
fusion prevailed throughout the land— that certain 
foreign traders who had settled down on the coasts 
some years before quietly moved to the centre of the 
stage. 


CHAPTER HI 

BRITAIN AND INDIA 


M any, in Britain as elsewhere, often wonder 
how the British from a small island thousands 
of miles away, managed to ^'conquer'’ India, 
A rational explanation would run somewhat as follows. 
The British came to India when the country was drifting 
into a chaos of warring states, and during the two and a 
half centuries which it took Britain to establish control, 
no united Indian power could assert itself. The British 
vanquished their European rivals by mastery of the sea, 
and their Indian challengers by the superior fire- 
power, mobility, and discipline of their troops, and by 
an adroit combination of diplomacy and warfare. 

But, paradoxical as it may sound, the initial advan- 
tage with which the British started on the way to con- 
quest was that for at least a century and a half they 
quite sincerely had not the slightest desire or intention 
of conquering. Because they were traders they roused 
no serious antagonism, and their footholds in the 
country went unnoticed: footholds which consisted of 
a few fishing villages, but behind which rose over- 
whelming naval power. 

At a later stage, however, when it should have been 
clear that these foreigners were seeking hegemony over 
the whole country, how was it that some national con- 
federation did not arise to challenge them? One basic 
consideration may be urged. The age of the British rise 
to power was not only anarchical, but an era of reli- 
gious persecution, warring religions as well as warring 
autocracies. The common man had come to the point 
when all he longed for was order, security, and freedom 
of conscience. He did not care who won, and was quite 
prepared to back anyone who left his religion alone and 
seemed likely to succeed. This explains the fact that 
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India was conquered by Britain largely with Indians. 
Of the army of 12O5OOO which Lord Hastings marched 
against the Marathas only 135OOO were British or 
European. 

The first European power to establish itself in India 
preceded the British by one century, but came with a 
definitely imperialistic plan and a brutally proselytizing 
‘ ' Christianity ' " . The Portuguese established themselves 
at Goa (near Bombay) in 1510 with a preliminary 
massacre. Then followed a barbarous inquisition which 
tortured and burned those who would not embrace 
their ''religion’’— or their men. But this "Empire” 
dwindled when Portugal was merged in Spain in 1580, 
and has long been what it amounts to to-day — Goa and 
two other unimportant places totalHng 1,570 square 
miles. The French came later and developed into a 
considerable challenge, but the other European powers 
who essayed Indian trade, the Dutch and the Danish, 
were never serious rivals. 

Six years before the founding of the Virginia Com- 
pany, on the last day of the year 1600, Queen Elizabeth 
signed the charter of the East India Company, a charter 
for exclusive trade. Unlike the American enterprises, 
the licence was to trade only, not to colonize. For some 
years the voyages of the Company were directed to the 
East Indies, rather than India, but in 1618 Sir Thomas 
Roe, Britain’s first Ambassador to India, presented 
himself at the court of the Emperor Jehangir. He 
sought trading facilities, particularly a permit to set up 
a "factory” or depot at Surat on the west coast of 
India* Despite the intrigues of the Portuguese at the 
courh the request was granted. The Ambassador ad- 
vised the East India Company "not to waste money 
oh military adventures like the Dutch and the Portu- 
guese who seek plantation here by the sword ’ > ' ' Let 
this be your golden rule,” he wrote, "that if you will 
seek profit, seek it at sea and in quiet trade.” 
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For over a century the ‘‘'quiet trade’V was pursued 
with factories at Madras, Bombay, and Calcutta, and 
other places. Of these, Madras was a desolate stretch 
of beach that had been farmed out by the local poten- 
tate; Bombay was handed over by King Charles II, 
who had acquired it as part of the dowry on his mar- 
riage to Catherine de Braganza; Calcutta was a mud 
flat assigned by the then Nawab of Bengal, a feudatory 
of the Mogul Emperor. The factories soon developed 
into forts capable of self-defence. But no one in London 
bothered much about the peculiar legal situations that 
were developing. Trade was good. For thirty years 
from 1662 the average return to the stockholders was 
22 per cent per annum, which, of course, was exclusive 
of the enormous fortunes accumulated by the servants 
of the Company in India under the guise of “private’’ 
trading..^ 

The British move into the melee of eighteenth- 
century India was precipitated by the outbreak of war 
between France and Britain in Europe. The French 
from their settlement in Pondicherry fell upon Madras 
and seized it. The train of events thus started developed 
with each side supporting rival claimants to the throne 
of Arcot in South India, and the issue was finally settled 
in favour of Britain. Thereafter French influence in 
India continually declined, atrophied as it was by loss 
of sea-power. Years later, Napoleon planned a con- 
quest of India, and exchanged correspondence with 
Tippu, the sultan of Mysore, but, with the fall of 
Napoleon and the subsequent troubles of France at 
home, French influence disappeared from the Indiali 
scene. To-day their old settlement, Pondicherry, a 
:small but interesting town, and two minor towns, a total 
area of 196 square miles, are all their remaining 
possessions.^ 

^ French India is De Gaullist, having been one of the first 
French possessions to declare for Free France. 
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But the first conflict with the French decided more 
than the fate of the French empire in India. An experi- 
ment in king-making had succeeded. Compactj well- 
drilled troops armed with muskets had proved far 
superior to the rabble of the Indian princes. The mer- 
chants of Madras were no longer the protected but the 
protectors. And an ex-clerk of the Company, Robert 
Clive, had proved himself a military genius. 

In Calcutta about this time the relations of the Com- 
pany with the Nawab were strained, till he marched on 
the settlement and completely sacked it. Into the ethics 
of this episode it is needless to go for neither side was 
embarrassed by rectitude. The incident of the Black 
Hole ’" tragedy is asserted to have happened during this 
conflict, and 123 of 143 prisoners locked up in a room 
twenty feet square alleged to have perished overnight. 
The incident may indeed have taken place, though 
Indian writers adduce evidence that it did not ; but if 
it did, it seems to have been due more to the callousness 
of some blundering subordinate rather than the 
fiendishness of the Nawab. 

Robert Clive, dispatched from Madras on receipt of 
news of these doings, first made a secret arrangement 
with an uncle of the Nawab who commanded a division, 
and then won a resounding victory. The aforesaid uncl6 
was set up as Nawab, and, according to Clive, gave him 
a personal gift of ^234,000 in cash and an estate worth 
X3O5OO0 a year. But the troubles of king- making are 
apt to become chronic, and the ingrate Nawab seemed 
to have thought — as well he might— that payments 
made to Clive would excuse him from further demands 
by the Company, He was replaced. But fresh faults 
developed in the new man, and the next, till eventually 
another great battle wfis fought and another resounding 
victory achieved. The British had now become masters 
of north-east India. 

British historians of the old school were apt to gloss 
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over the morality of these transactions. It is only neces- 
sary to say that it was an age of lawlessness, and the 
Company’s servants, suddenly stepping into power 
without responsibility, proved no exemplars of virtue. 
Clive was a military genius, an inspired buccaneer, 
and a human and interesting personality. But to make 
him out to be a hero is a doubtful service to British 
children. 

In 1773 the affairs of the East India Company were 
brought under Parliamentary control though the ad- 
ministration continued in the hands of the company. 
Th^ Act appointed a Governor-General with ill- 
del^ned authority over the company’s Governors out- 
side the province of Bengal. Warren Hastings, who had 
already served many years in India, became the first 
Governor-General and his stormy career is still the sub- 
ject of controversy among British historians. He fought 
through a series of troubles both indigenous and, in the i 
person of three cantankerous Counsellors, imported. 
He saved the Company from the near destruction of its 
possessions outside Bengal and be was, in his personal ; 
character, incorruptible by the standards of his time. 
But his policies were ruthless power-politics and his 1 
extortions from Indian princelings around him many i 
and merciless. When after eleven strenuous years Has- : 
tings returned home, Parliament impeached him on J 
many charges of oppression and corruption. He was | 
acquitted but only after a long-drawn-out trial. Of the 1 
good that ought not to be interred with the bones, it 
should be said that he rescued Bengal from its miseries 
and gave the province the foundations of order and 
security; that he founded a Mohammedan college; 
helped to elucidate Hindu and Mohammedan civil 
law, and, greatest service of all, supported scholars like ; 
Sir William Jones, who introduced the western world to 
the glories of Sanskrit literature. 

To take up the tale of British expansion, the next 
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considerable stage was under Lord Wellesley, who was 
appointed Governor-General of the Company in 1 798, 
Wellesley arrived with a determination to bring the 
country entirely xmder the Company, He had the 
simple faith of the imperialist that the rule he could give 
was an unqualified blessing to the people. He first 
badgered the Nizam of Hyderabad, the most consider- 
able southern power, to accept British protection— and 
to pay for it. He then launched full-dress offensives 
against the redoubtable Tippu of Mysore, who fought 
hard but was eventually annihilated. The Governor- 
General then sought out a scion of the ancient Hindu 
family which had previously ruled Mysore, and installed 
him as ruler under his protection. Then followed the 
wars with the Maratha power with fighting on a more 
sanguinary scale than ever before. It was in these 
battles that the Governor- General’s brother, Arthur 
Wellesley (later the Duke of Wellington, hero of 
Waterloo), first distinguished himself. The Marathas 
were obliged to accept unfavourable treaties, though 
their power was not entirely overwhelmed. The aggres- 
sive Governor-General was recalled after seven years 
by the Company, which was alarmed at the expense 
and seeming endlessness of the campaigns. 

For eight years thereafter conquest held breath, and 
trade was consolidated. Then under Lord Hastings from 
1813 to 1918 a series of campaigns was waged, first of 
which was a clash with the Himalayan kingdom of 
Nepal, which resulted in a treaty by which the Nepalese 
ceded certain territory but were recognized as an in- 
dependent state. This treaty of friendship and non- 
aggression signed in 1816 has been honoured in letter 
and spirit by both sides to this day : a fact worth record- 
ing in our age. 

Then came campaigns against the piniarees^ wan- 
dering hordes of freebooters owing no definite alle- 
giance, who pillaged and terrorized villages all over 
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central India. But the main achievement of Lord 
Hastings was his systematically waged war against the 
Maratha princes which completely broke their power. 
A series of treaties brought their territories either 
directly under British administration or reduced them 
to the status of the other Indian princedoms. British 
paramountcy was by now virtually assured. 

There were two struggles yet before that position 
could be firmly consolidated. An expedition against 
Afghanistan in the mid-nineteenth century failed dis- 
astrously and, partly with a view to restore prestige 
after this defeat, a war of aggression was launched 
against Sind as the result of which that province was 
completely annexed. But the real challenge came from 
the Sikhs in the Punjab, the last remaining unsubdued 
Indian power. 

The Sikhs had developed as a militant sect and 
steadily extended their influence over Punjab. Under 
the great Ranjit Singh their territories covered Punjab 
and Kashmir. He had organized a magnificent army 
officered by, among others, two of Napoleon’s generals. 
He had also established a stable and beneficent admini- 
stration, and, though he certainly did not love the 
British, he realized that it was not policy to challenge 
them. He therefore signed a treaty of friendship and 
non-aggression. But when Ranjit Singh died in 1839, 
statesmanship was replaced by heedlessness, and in 
1845 the Sikhs invaded British territory. A series of 
fierce battles ensued and the struggle was keen. But the 
next year the Sikhs were heavily defeated, and a further 
campaign three years later completely broke the Sikh 
armies, despite a heroic struggle. The Punjab was 
totally annexed in 1849. 

Thereafter no major wars were fought on Indian soil, 
but annexation did not stop. Lord Dalhousie elaboratecl 
the j ' doctrine of lapse ”, according to which, whenever 
an Indian ruler died without leaving direct heirs, the 
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Company was entitled to annex the territory. Under 
this device several smaller princedoms were annexed 
and, with another minor war against Oudh, British 
rule over most of India, and control over the entire 
country excluding Nepal, w'as firmly established by 
1857. 

But India was not to settle down without a con- 
vulsion. In 1857 broke out sporadically and in an 
unorganized manner the struggle termed ''the Indian 
Mutiny”. "Mutiny” is hardly the right word to 
describe so extensive a flare-up, but neither can it be 
called a "War of Independence”. The Bengal 
Mohammedan troops who set the blaze alight at Cawn- 
pore by shooting their officers, rode off to Delhi and 
proclaimed the old Mogul Emperor. Down in the 
south, the heroic Rani of Jhansi fought and died at the 
head of her men in an effort to restore the Maratha 
Empire. And the Sikhs who but eight years earlier had 
fought for their independence, now marched with the 
British to besiege Delhi, the stronghold of the mutineers. 
The great mass of the people everywhere remained 
indifferent. 

In a legalistic sense one might argue that the mutiny 
did succeed. It killed the "East India Company”. 
Public or rather Parliamentary opinion in Britain was 
deeply shocked by the event, and the British Grown 
assumed control, with a famous proclamation by Queen 
Victoria. This announced a general amnesty, guaran- 
teed the Indian princes due fulfilment of their treaties 
with the Company, renounced further expansion of 
territories, guaranteed religious freedom, and promised 
that public offices would be thrown open to all Indians 
without restriction of creed or religion. "In the pros- 
perity of our subjects,” concluded the Queen, "shall 
be our strength, in their contentment our security, and 
in their gratitude our best reward.^’ ^ 

The change from Company to Grown was important 
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because responsibility for the governance of India was 
now directly vested in the British Parliament. But it 
made no immediate difference to the country because 
from the beginning of the century the Company had 
been less and less a trading concern and more and more 
an administration. Its affairs had been brought more 
and more under Parliamentary control. 

As an administration, the Company had already 
built up an efficient Civil Service. Land revenues had 
been systematized on one or other principle, more or 
less equitable. Hindu and Mohammedan civil laws 
and a criminal law based on British jurisprudence were^ 
administered, and the judges from the beginning estab- 
lished a tradition of integrity. After a long controversy 
between “Orientalists'’ and “Occidentalists", English 
was chosen as the medium of higher education, and 
a general educational programme prepared. A step 
in correcting social abuses was the abolition of suttee, 
the cruel custom (without any basis in Hinduism) by 
which wives immolated themselves on the funeral pyres 
of their husbands. 

Construction had begun on the main lines of several 
railways. The Grand Trunk Road from Calcutta had 
already passed the capital and was stretching towards 
Lahore. A letter bearing a halfpenny stamp, posted in 
Calcutta, could be expected to reach Madras in a fort- 
night. One could also telegraph, between the main 
British-Indian towns. Five hundred miles had been 
dug on the Ganges irrigational canals. 

Freedom from external aggression, internal security, 
a rough justice, and uniform administration: these 
results the East India Company had already established. 
For all these things and the beginnings of commercial 
progress, India paid heavily, but this is perhaps 
inevitable when a country acquires these elementary 
blessings through foreign agencies. Inevitable it was 
too at this stage of consolidation that the administrative . 
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machinery was rigidly centralized and entirely bureau- 
cratic. In all matters of day-to-day administration the 
Governor- General and the Governors in their sphere, 
and then the district officers under them, were satraps 
of despotic power. , ‘ 


CHAPTER IV 

INDIA ASKS FOR MORE 

W HEN the Crown took over from the Company, 
a new member was introduced to the British 
Cabinet, the Secretary of State for India, a 
Minister answerable to Parliament and therefore the 
ultimate authority over the governance of India. But 
the administrative machine in India was retained sub- 
stantially intact. There was the Governor- General, 
later called the Viceroy,^ who directed the provincial 
heads called the Governors. Each province in turn was 
divided into ‘^Districts’’ administered by the District 
officers. 

Three years after the transfer to the Crown, “ Legisla- 
tive Councils” were set up to aid the Governor- 
General and the Provincial Governors. “Non- 
officials”, i,e. persons not in the services of Government, 
were nominated to these councils. They were not 
elected, and represented nobody but themselves, but 
they were people who had the confidence of the 
Governors or the Governor-General. But the councils 
called “Legislative” did not in fact legislate. They were 

^ The ^‘Viceroy” and the “Governor-General” signify, of 
course, one and the sanae person. The former title has no statutory 
validity though it is used in Royal proclamations and may be 
regarded as an indication of status rather than a term of law. The 
Viceroy has had still another title since 1935, the “Grown Repre- 
sentative”; this he uses in his dealings with the Indian States. 
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piirely advisory bodies which expressed opinions and 
made recommendations to the Governors on matters 
which the latter permitted them to discuss. These 
councils were therefore in the nature of the durbars oi 
Indian rulers, dignified bodies of citizens who had won 
the confidence of the monarch, giving advice on mat- 
ters on which he sought their advice. Nevertheless it 
should be recorded that many of the people nominated 
to these councils in the provinces were Indians. 

In 1883, a quarter of a century after the Crown took 
over, a great Viceroy, Lord Ripon, initiated Munici- 
palities and District Boards patterned largely on English 
local government. And he set them up with deliberate 
purpose “ chiefly” as he wrote, “ as a measure of political 
and popular education”. The significant thing about 
the change was that the municipal councils and rural 
boards were elected. 

The public hailed the step with enthusiasm. For the 
new class of English-speaking Indians was already 
beginning to assert itself with public associations centred 
in Bombay, Calcutta, and Madras. Already there had 
been demonstrations against restrictions on the freedom 
of the nascent press. The departure of the progressive 
Lord Ripon “aroused the most extraordinary demon- 
strations of enthusiasm among his Indian admirers. 
Hundreds of addresses were presented to him, and his 
journey from Simla to Bombay resembled a triumphal 
procession.” This growing public opinion was organ- 
ized by the founding in 1885 of the Indian National 
Congress, still the dominant political body in the 
country. 

Paradoidcal as it may sound, the Congress was 
founded largely by the enthusiasm of an Englishman, a 
retired member of the Indian Civil Service, Allan 
Octavian Hume. There is even support for the theory 
that it was the then Viceroy of India, Lord Duflferin, 
who initiated the idea. The aims of the body were 
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defined as national unity and regeneration and the 
“consolidation of the union between England ' and 
India by securing the modification of such conditions as 
may be unjust or injurious”. Founded under such 
auspices, the first few years of the Congress were free 
from Government hostility. High British officials 
attended its meetings, and the resolutions were profuse 
with expressions of loyalty. But from the beginning the 
Congress demanded representative institutions. Con- 
gress influence multiplied with every session, and it 
soon became the mark of social distinction for educated 
men to attend its meetings. In the first decade of its 
existence no less than ten thousand delegates are com- 
puted to have travelled thousands of miles at their 
own expense to attend its annual sessions in different 
towns. 

In 1892 came a partial answer to the Congress de- 
mands when the elective principle was admitted for the 
legislative councils. It was provided that some of the 
Councillors should be elected. But the pace of national- 
ism was quickening rapidly and an event happened 
which inflamed the feelings of the most emotional of 
provinces— Bengal. This was the ‘ ‘ partition of Bengal ”, 
the ill-advised decision of Lord Curzon, able but 
imperious Viceroy, to bifurcate the province into two. 
The people protested, then agitated firrther, then 
passed on to boycotting British goods and a campaign 
of sedition. The Government met the situation by 
severe repression. This only resulted in the movement 
being first driven underground and then breaking out 
in acts of murder and terrorism and the organization of 
secret revolutionary societies. All these doings inevitably 
changed the mood of nationalism, and in 1907 the 
Congress session broke up in disorderly clashes between 
the extremists — those who demanded that “the mendi- 
cant policy” should be given up, and the moderates 
who were still for the method of memorials. Balgan- 
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gadhar Tilak, able Maratha lawyer and scholar, 
emerged as the outstanding “extremist’’ leader, and 
the Congress objective was defined as swaraj^ the simple 
word easily understood all over India, meaning self- 
government. 

But one development of the period challenged con- 
gress influence. In 1906 the Muslim League was 
founded. The most influential Moslem of the time, 
Sir Sayyid Ahmed, became convinced that, because his 
community was not as well educated as the majority, 
it ought to have its own organization. 

The next important constitutional step came in 1909 
with the Minto-Morley Reforms, so called from the 
names of the then Viceroy and the Secretary of State. 
This Act enlarged all the Legislative Councils, provided 
for Indian majorities composed of elected and nomin- 
ated members in all of them, and allowed the enlarged 
councils to vote on all matters of administration includ- 
ing the Budget. But their powers were linoiited to 
criticism. The Governors and the Viceroy were free to 
acceptor reject the advice of the Legislative Councils. 
Following the Act, an Indian was appointed to the 
Viceroy’s Executive Council and similar positions were 
given in the provincial Cabinets or Executive Councils. 
Lord Morley had already appointed two Indians to his 
advisory council in London. The stage thus reached 
in 1909, half a century after the Crown took over the 
government of the country, was therefore this: indi- 
vidual Indians occupied high executive positions in the 
government; partially elected councils with Indian 
majorities were free to criticize the administration and 
did exercise a certain influence; but the acts and 
policies of the central government of India in the hands 
of the Viceroy, and the provincial governments con- 
trolled by the Governors, were untrammelled by 
public control. 

Another important development occurred when, 
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introduced by the 1909 scheme, the Mohammedan 
community was given representation on the Councils 
by means of separate electorates. Lord Minto, the 
Viceroy, originated this innovation, unique in demo- 
cratic history, in answer to a Moslem deputation headed 
by the Aga Khan. 

For a time these reforms improved the atmosphere in 
the country, though the Congress protested vehemently 
against the introduction of communal representation. 
Political agitation for responsible government, however, 
went on, and the ferment of nationalism activated 
larger and larger numbers of the people. It was becom- 
ing evident that the educated middle classes were not 
only quoting the phrases of English liberalism learnt at 
college but expressing also the spirit of a regenerated 
people. 

The next step forward came when Edwin Samuel 
Montagu, liberal-minded Secretary of State for India 
in August 1917 defined the policy of the Government 
as “the increasing association of Indians in every 
branch of the administration and the gradual develop- 
ment of self-governing institutions with a view to the 
progressive realization of responsible government in 
India as an integral part of the British Empire”. In 
the year following, Mr. Montagu visited India, met 
leaders of public opinion, and in 1919 was enacted a 
new India Act. 

It was now provided that all the Provincial legis- 
latures should be further enlarged, most of the members 
being persons elected on a widened franchise. Further, 
the provincial government was divided into different 
portfolios and some of these— including Education, 
Agriculture, Health, etc. — were to be made over to 
Ministers responsible to the legislature. The vital de- 
partments of Finance and the maintenance of Law and 
Order were, however, to continue to be governed by 
Executive Councillors, officials appointed by and 
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responsible only to the Governors. This was the 
famous principle of ''Diarchy the curious expedient 
of half the Government being administered by elected 
Ministers and the other half — the better half, too- 
controlled by bureaucrats. No such attempt at partial 
transfer was made in the Central Government. There 
the Viceroy continued to rule with his Executive 
Councillors. But the Legislature was divided into an 
Upper House called the Council of State, largely elected 
on a limited franchise, and a lower house, the Legisla- 
tive Assembly of 146 members, of whom 106 were 
elected. The representative character of this Legislature 
was thus strengthened, and its powers of criticism 
extended over the whole range of Government, in- 
cluding the Budget. But the Executive was not 
bound by the decisions of the Legislature and the 
Viceroy had powers to disallow any proposed bill or 
to ordain any law or regulation, whether the Legis- 
lature approved it or not. A beginning had been made 
in transferring power to the representatives of the 
people. 

But even if the Act of 1919 fell far behind public 
expectations, it would perhaps have been given a fair 
trial had not other events ruined the atmosphere. A 
week after the publication of the new proposals, a 
Committee under the chairmanship of Justice Rowlatt, 
which had been inquiring into subversive activities in 
Bengal and elsewhere, recommended an Act with 
sweeping provisions for arresting, imprisoning, and 
deporting without trial, persons suspected of complicity 
in such activities. Now public opinion all over India 
was solidly against the terrorism which these measures 
sotight to curb. But equally solidly it protested against 
these arbitrary proposals. 

By this time a new personality had emerged in the 
ranks of the Congress : one destined to play the greatest 
single role in the history of modern India. Mahatma 
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Mohandas Karamchand Gandhi had successfully 
experimented with passive resistance in his struggle for 
elementary rights for his countrymen in South Africa. 
On his return to India, he had carried but some small 
local campaigns with equal success. And now he 
stepped out to lead the country’s protest calling a 
national general strike, a hartal, or day of mourning. 
This was the initiation of the satyagroka movement— 
the^ word meaning righteous indignation. Gandhi’s 
basic principle was that the movement should be 
scrupulously non-violent, but partly owing to mob 
indiscipline and partly to police intemperance, a series 
of disorderly scenes occurred, with rioting by excited 
mobs, the liberal use of lathis (heavy staves) by the 
police, and occasional shooting. Gandhi realized he 
had launched a movement calling for great discipline 
and training without adequate moral preparation, and 
withdrew the campaign. 

But the disturbances had a tragic repercussion in 
Punjab. The Governor had issued a series of edicts fol- 
lowing mob attacks on four Englishmen. At a meeting 
assembled at Jallianwalla Bagh, a section of Gurkha 
troops opened fire, killing 379 and leaving 1,200 
wounded. The effect of Jallianwalla Bagh on the 
Indian public mind was profound. 

About the same time Indian Muslims bitterly re- 
sented the humiliating terms imposed on Turkey by the 
Treaty of Sevres. The Congress session of 1920 there- 
fore passed by an overwhelming majority Mahatma 
Gandhi’s resolution of non-co-operation. It was a 
comprehensive movement to break all contact with the 
Satanic” government of the country. Men who held 
honours from the Government were asked to return 
them, civil servants and other Government employees 
were asked to resign, the Government schools were to be 
emptied, the Government courts of law forsworn, and 
British goods boycotted. And, inevitably, in the pas- 
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sionate mood of the country^ elections to the Councils 
under the 1919 Act were boycotted. 

Some useful work was undoubtedly done by the 
Ministers in the new Councils, but with their own 
powers uncertain and the majority of their people con- 
temptuously disowning them, it was natural they could 
not handle major problems. In the central legislature 
at Delhi the Factories Act was amended, a bill to regu- 
late labour in mines and another providing Workmen’s 
Compensation were passed. In 1919 Parliament had 
recognized the right of India to frame her own fiscal 
policy and a convention was established that if the 
Government of India and the Legislature at Delhi were 
agreed on any fiscal measure, the Secretary of State in 
London would not overrule it. Thus, despite stormy 
protests by Lancashire manufacturers, a Tariff Com- 
mission was set up and certain protective duties im- 
posed to help Indian industries. 

Other steps of the period tending to the establishment 
of India’s distinct status in the British Commonwealth 
were her membership of the League. of Nations and of 
the International Labour Office, and her separate 
representation in the Imperial Conferences of 1921 and 
1923. But none of these measures, or the elevation of an 
Indian to the House of Lords and his subsequent 
appointment to the Governorship of a province, molli- 
fied public opinion, and the non-co-operation move- 
ment continued with telling effect on British trade with 
India. But passive resistance calls for discipline and 
organization even more intense than a military cam- 
paign, and in 1921, no less than twenty-one police 
officers were murdered by an enraged gang of nationalist 
volunteers. Mr. Gandhi was mortified by the outbreak 
and roundly condemned it. Shortly afterwards he was 
arrested and on the 1 8th March 1922 sentenced to six 
years’ imprisonment. 

Two years later, Mr. Gandhi fell dangerously ill in 
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prison and was operated on successfully for appendicitis 
by an English surgeon, and thereafter released. 

The situation he then found was very different from 
what he had left. Non-co-operation had petered out. 
Kemal Pasha’s Turkey had itself abjured the Caliphate 
and this had knocked the bottom out of the Muslim 
agitation. In the Congress itself Chitta Ranjan Das 
and Pandit Motilal Nehru^ had altered the non- 
co-operation programme and prevailed on the majority 
to vote for contesting the elections and entering the 
councils. ‘'The intellect of the country/’ said Mr. 
Gandhi, “seems to be ranged against my ways of 
thought and action.” For the next three and a half 
years he retired from politics and concentrated his atten- 
tion on improving Hindu- Muslim relations and the lot 
of the Untouchables, and on the propagation of home- 
spun. 

The next stage of Indian politics comprised the 
appointment of a Parliamentary Statutory Commission 
under Sir John Simon, a renewed campaign of passive 
resistance, the Congress declaring “Independence ” as its 
goal, and the Muslim League reviving its activities to 
make sure of the position of the community in forth- 
coming constitutional changes. 

In 1929 the new Viceroy of India, Lord Irwin (now 
Lord Halifax) proceeded to England and had momen- 
tous consultations with the Cabinet. As a result he 
returned to India and announced that “it was implicit 
in the declaration of 1917 that the natural issue of 
India’s constitutional progress as there contemplated 
was the attainment of Dominion Status He also in- 
vited representatives of Indian opinion to nieet British 
representatives in conference in London. He met Mr. 
Gandhi, and from the first seems to have created a pro- 
found impression on the Mahatma. But the conferences 

^ The great lawyer statesman and father of the present national- 
ist leader, Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru. 
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I failed, and Gandhi launched his campaign of Civil 
I Disobedience;^. This is another term of Mr. Gandhi’s 
I invention, and part of the parlance of Indian politics. 

Civil Disobedience is an extension of non-co-operation 
{ and calls for active refusal to obey or for violation of 

I some chosen law of the land. This is done in a public 

1 ceremonious manner and naturally forces the Govern- 
ment to arrest the violators. In the movement Mr. 
Gandhi now launched thousands of people were so 
! arrested, men and women. Civil Disobedience ruined 
the trade of towns, pressed heavily on finance, strained 
police organization and the jails to the utmost, and 
i added greatly to the intolerable burden of administra- 
tion.” This State of affairs was put an end to by the 
Viceroy when, thanks to the mediatory efforts of Sir 
i Tej Bahadur Sapru and Mr. M. R. Jayakar, an 
I accommodation was reached with Mr. Gandhi. The 
j movement was suspended and Mr. Gandhi went to 
j London as the sole delegate of the Congress at a 
I Round Table Conference”. 

I Mr. Gandhi returned to India at the beginning of 
! 1932. Lord Irwin had been succeeded by Lord Wil- 

i lingdon. Mr. Gandhi was arrested soon after arrival, 
j Toward the end of 1932, the British Government issued 
\ a White Paper summarizing the conclusions arrived at 
as a result of three Round Table Conferences. These 
[ were then submitted to a Joint Select Committee of 

I Parliament and eventually the new Government of 

s India Act was passed on 20th December 1935. 
j The 1 935 Act was thus the result of over six years of 
discussion and negotiation. Its basic plan was quite 
; simple. 

t The most important provision was the granting of 
full autonomy to the provinces of British India. These 
t were to have their elected legislatures and cabinets of 
' Ministers responsible to the legislatures. , The Gdver- 
; nors were to continue. For all intents and purposes 
I " ■ E ' ■ ' 

|i ■ . 
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they were to function as the King in Britain, but 
they were given reserve powers to override the will 
of the ministries in grave emergencies and in order to 
secure just treatment of the minorities. Except where 
such interference was called for, the elected ministers 
were in full control of the whole range of provincial 
government including the police and justice and finance. 
This is the provincial autonomy part of the Act which 
came into force on ist April 1937, Elections to these 
legislatures, on a franchise roughly 10 per cent of the 
population, were keenly contested, and as a result the 
Congress Party secured clear majorities in six of the 
eleven provinces — ^Bombay, Madras, United Provinces, 
Bihar, Orissa, and Central Provinces — and formed the 
largest single party in Bengal, Assam, and the North- 
Western Frontier Province. Only in two, Punjab and 
Sind, was it of negligible strength. After securing some- 
thing like an assurance from the Secretary of State that 
the reserve powers of the Governors would not ordin- 
arily be used, the Congress formed ministries in the 
provinces it controlled. By the end of July 1937, all the 
provinces in India were governed by elected Indian 
ministries. 

But what about the central government of the 
country? The 1935 Act provided for federation of 
British Indian provinces, and the states ruled by the 
Indian princes. There was to be responsible govern- 
ment here, too, in all matters except Defence and 
Foreign Affairs and the minor matter of the control of 
army chaplains. These subjects were to be reserved for 
administration by the Governor-General who was to be 
responsible, not to the Indian legislature but to the 
Secretary of State for India. In all other matters the 
administration was to be transferred to Indian Ministers 
responsible to the Federal Legislature. This Legislature 
was to be of two houses in both of which Indian princes 
as well as the provinces would be represented. This 
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sdieme of federation was bitterly opposed by the 
Congress. The main criticisms were: first, that 
defence and foreign afiairs should also be transferred 
to Indian control; secondly, that the composition of 
the legislatures gave an excessive representation to the 
Indian princes, whose nominees — not elected represen- 
tatives of the peoples of the states — ^would hold the 
balance of power in the legislature. But the Act pro- 
vided that federation was not to come into being till a 
certain number of the princes agreed to accept it by 
executing instruments of accession with the Viceroy. 
Negotiations to secure these were being carried on 
between the Viceroy and the Indian princes — many 
of these princes insisting on reservations and safe- 
guards to prevent the federal legislature encroaching on 
the internal government of their states — when war 
broke out. 


CHAPTER V 

ON COWS, AND CASTE, AND OTHER THINGS 

I T appears to be widely held that Indians (i.e. Hin- 
dus) worship 330 million "'gods”, as well as cows, 
deer, monkeys, peacocks, and snakes. 

But who are these '"gods”? The 330 millions of 
them— a god apiece per head of population— are 
characters in the prolific mythological literature of 
the country; heroes and saints of local celebrity; the 
monsters and demons of folklore and the phenomena of 
nature. Hinduism tolerated these folk beliefs and 
recognized that temples, idols, even minor divinities, 
may be necessary to those who could not do without 
such aids. Sublimation, not suppression, was the 
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method of its sages. To-day the Hindu peasant 
recognizes that the great temples where the Brahmins 
officiate are the true churches of his faith. But he is as 
superstitious as the Russian or the Chinese or the 
central European peasant, and he thinks a little 
appeasement of the minor myths, monsters, and patron 
saints may serve as further coverage in a world beset by 
tribulation. He now understands that vaccination is 
desirable but still makes a little offering to Mariamma 
the small-pox goddess— just in case. In the same mood 
the southern European consults the oculist but makes 
his vow to St. Lucia. 

As for the cow- worship, Mahatma Gandhi, who un- 
doubtedly understands the spirit of the people better 
than any other Indian, calls it “a poem of pity”. Now 
no one pities a God. Because the cowds an invaluable 
asset to a pastoral people, the ancient Hindus hedged 
in protection for it by numerous superstitions. Their 
object probably was to save its being killed in time of 
famine. But it is protection, care, kindliness, tenderness 
that is enjoined, not worship. It did lead among the par- 
ticularly superstitious or the ostentatiously orthodox to 
fantastic excesses, rather like that of the Spaniard who 
swallows a picture of the Virgin Mary bought from the 
Church, as a cure for disease. As to the snake, the 
mystic twined snakes (exactly the same as on the rod of 
Aaron and Hermes) are indeed sculptured all along 
India roadways. But we must also remember that when 
the peasant sees a living one he proceeds to thrash it to 
death — although he may then bury it ceremoniously 
with a libation of milk, again a useful precaution as 
well as a salve to the god. Monkeys, Sir Edward Blunt 
remarks, are sometimes caught and carted away rather 
than killed wholesale. But then is it not rather cruel to 
kill any being which is seldom more than a nuisance 
and which, after all, is so very human ? All these super- 
stitions will be found to have some rational basis or 
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at least an Ms toriGal explanation. And the unlettered 
peasant takes them all with a good pinch of salt. 
Learned observers might well do the same. 

The chief features of Hinduism are, according to a 
writer, bathing fairs and pilgrimages — as I might say 
one of the chief features of Christianity was the Christ- 
mas pudding. Pilgrimages are desirable things in 
themselves, thinly veiled with sanctity. They offer the 
only opportunities of travel for most Indian families. 
Suggest to a middle-class Hindu that he should take his 
family for a holiday and he would consider such conduct 
wholly unethical when he has still to provide for his 
son’s education or his daughter’s marriage. But when 
the grandmother or aunt or wife — usually it is a woman 
— vows to visit a temple hundreds of miles away, well, 
then it becomes an inescapable obligation. The dis- 
advantage of the pilgrimage system is that the people 
herd together on certain auspicious days, and a famous 
temple or riverside or beach is often as crowded as 
Brighton on a bank holiday, or Niagara Falls at the 
height of the honeymoon season. Further, the most 
sacred temples are not always in the most salubrious 
parts of the country. Only recently is the idea of an 
educative or recreative holiday spreading even among 
the few who can afford it. 

The Hindus celebrate with local variations about ten 
public holidays a year, and the Mohammedans six. 
The Christians have their own as well, and since the 
most important holidays are taken advantage of by all 
the communities, working India may be considered to 
do quite well compared to Britain. Longer working 
hours and the rarity of holidays with pay must of course 
be borne in mind in this connexion. The Hindu holi- 
days are of diverse origin . Krishna Jayanti, for example, 
celebrates the birth of Krishna; Divali the festival of 
lights, relates to a mythological fable; Pongol and Holi 
are joyous spring festivals. The chief Moslem holidays 
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are Ramzan and Bakrid, celebrated in the same way 
as all over the Mohammedan world. 

Excessive ritualism still marks Hindu life. This is 
particularly so of the ^‘higher’’ castes, the twice- 
born’’ Brahmins and Kshatriyas who wear the sacred 
thread. Elaborate ceremonies mark birth, baptism or 
naming, initiation into the religion in early boyhood, 
marriage, fatherhood, and so on till death, when the 
eldest son cremates and takes up the sequence of 
ceremonials. In between the adult ceremoniously 
remembers his ancestors onc^ a month and goes 
through day-long fasting and prayer once a year. 
Together with daily prayers (which should be said 
^thrice a day but generally are not) the Hindu of to-day 
is constantly reminded of the discipline and ideals of his 
faith. He may be as perfunctory as he likes about these 
ceremonials, but he is nevertheless obliged to maintain 
the continuity of tradition. Consciously or uncon- 
sciously, therefore, his home develops an atmosphere 
and his outlook a character of its own. 

Generalizations about national character are notori- 
ously dangerous, but India’s accent on certain cultural 
values might be noted. Our people generally exalt 
moral obligation above contractual liability. This does 
not mean that contracts are not kept but that, when they 
are broken, the reproach would be, that the sanctity 
of the plighted word had been violated, not that an 
agreement had not been performed. Most Indians in- 
stinctly draw back from harsh application of the quid 
pro quo. And it very seldom occurs to an Indian when 
he sees someone in trouble to say, Well, but I am not 
responsible for it”. Brought up in the tradition of the 
joint family, very few develop an aggressively possessive 
instinct in matters material. Nurtured in a faith the 
reverse of sanctional and dogmatic, and universally 
catholic, the average Hindu readily tolerates alien 
peoples, beliefs, and habits, and seldom develops abiding 
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racial antipathies. He also tries consciously not to hurt 
anyone more than he can help. He respects intellect for 
its own sake, and can think habitually in abstract terms, 
but the easiest basis of approach to him is through the 
heart. He prizes above all simplicity and sincerity in 
personal life. Gandhi’s politics may be controversial 
but his place in the heart of India cannot be shaken by 
any number of political mistakes he may make — because 
Indians know that he is utterly sincere. The one Indian 
prince whose memory India honours is the late Maha- 
rajah of Mysore who was simple in life, austere, and who 
sincerely tried to help his people. The one Viceroy for 
whom the people at large felt a deep respect was Lord 
Halifax, again because he created an impression of 
sincerity and simplicity. British Governors and Vice- 
roys who have sought to impress with their pomp and 
power have invariably been the most complete failures. 

The caste system was, as we have seen, of mixed 
racial, functional, and occupational origin. To-day it 
is obviously moribund, but new occupational groups 
have in recent times tended to register themselves as 
distinct “castes” and no less than 2,500 of these 
groupings were listed in the 1931 census. The very idea 
of social divisions is irksome to nationalist sentiment 
and the younger generation is determined caste must go. 
Changing conditions of life help the same trend. It is 
impossible to avoid contact with inferior caste people 
in trains and buses. New professional opportunities 
arise with the development of the country. A Brahmin 
sets up in the leather trade, and those of “humbler” 
caste become lawyers and political leaders. In towns, 
people of different castes are necessarily thrown to- 
gether in the course of their work, and only the very 
old-fashioned object to “interdining”, i.e. people of 
different castes dining together. Thd authority bf the 
caste panchayatSy the honorary bodies which used to 
regulate observance of the rules, is everywhere decay- 
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ing. Reformist bodies like the Arya Samaj, which seek 
to rationalize Hinduism with its pristine faiths, are gain- 
ing steadily in numbers. Conscious reformism and 
natural decay are therefore active and caste is defi- 
nitely less apparent. No less than two million people 
refused to declare their caste in the 1931 census. 
Most tenacious of the caste restrictions is the rule of 
endogamy which bars marriage outside the caste one 
is born into. The reasons for this are that the sentiment 
of older relations in joint families operates powerfully 
in the matter of marriage, that different food and 
ceremonial usages add to the difficulty. Besides, the 
natural tendency all over the world is to marry in 
roughly the same cultural and social background. 
Intercaste marriages are becoming more and more 
common, although they are still unusual enough to be 
news-items. One such marriage of unusual interest and 
influence was that of Mahatma Gandhi’s son with the 
daughter of the Brahmin ex-Premier of Madras, Mr. 
Rajagopalachari. 

But the problems of caste and intercaste are of less 
importance than the fate of the casteless. Fifty-one 
million people live on the fringe of Hindu society— they 
are Hindus largely because they profess no other faith, 
but they remain outside the fourfold social organization. 
Their lot is indeed grievous. These are the pariahs or 
the panchamas^ people whose very touch is considered 
to pollute the caste Hindus. In the kindly nomencla- 
ture of Mahatma Gandhi, they are harijans or child- 
ren of God, and in the clumsy terminology of the 
Government of India they are the ‘^scheduled castes”. 
Racially of aboriginal stock not assimilated into Hindu 
society, these people have been condemned to live out- 
side the villages in hamlets of their own, not to use the 
main streets of the village, nor to enter even the pre- 
cincts of temples. They cannot send their children to 
the same schools, nor even draw water from the com- 
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munal well. They are condemned to loathsome tasks, 
considered too unclean for the others, scavenging, tan- 
ning, cobblering, guarding cremation grounds, and so 
on . The caste Hindu has to wash himself clean of pollu- 
tion If he even accidentally touches them, and some 
Brahmins even hold that they should not approach 
within several yards of their presence. The cruel iniquity 
of untouchability persists to this day, though unap- 
proachability is virtually dead. Probably no man has 
done more to eradicate this blot on Hinduism than Ma- 
hatma Gandhi. He has inveighed mercilessly against it, 
adopted an Untouchable child himself, lives surrounded 
by Untouchables, and has repeatedly staked his political 
authority on their behalf. Most devout of Hindus, 
Gandhi declares, would rather that Hinduism die 
than untouchability live”. A great movement to 
abolish untouchability is now in full swing. That great 
Brahmin Pandit Malaviya himself formally took hun- 
dreds of them into the Hindu pale. In 1936 the young 
Maharajah of Travancore, by an edict on his twenty- 
sixth birthday, threw open the ancient temples of his 
state to the Untouchables, an act which stirred all 
India, The issue of this struggle with obscurantist 
orthodoxy is already a foregone conclusion. 

The Untouchables have begun to agitate for political 
position, and Bhimrao Ramji Ambedkar, Doctor of 
Science of Columbia University, returned to India to 
becomle the political head of his community.^ He 
worked successfully for separate electorates for his 
community to be included in the framing of the 1935 
Act. But Mahatma Gandhi vigorously opposed the 
decision on the ground that such separate electorates 
would perpetuate the status of these ''depressed 
classes”. He then began a "fast unto death” to change 
the decision. Hindu and Untouchable leaders met 

^ Dr. Ambedkar had been sent abroad as a state scholar by that 
enlightened prince, the Gaekwar of Baroda. 
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in frenzied conversations, and on the seventh day of 
Gandhi’s fast, a compromise was reached which the 
Secretary of State for India accepted. The “Depressed” 
or “Scheduled” castes now vote in the same general 
constituencies as the other Hindus, but a substantial 
number of seats in the legislatures are reserved for 
their representatives. 

Caste by its uniqueness has drawn world interest, but 
another Hindu institution, “the joint family”, has 
probably exercised a much greater influence on Indian 
society and outlook. Those in the west embarassed by 
a mother-in-law may be consoled to know that families 
of ten or more Hving under one roof are by no means 
unusual in India. This is the agnatic unit which Hindu 
law constantly seeks to uphold, the father, mother, son, 
and grandson, together with the corresponding women- 
folk, families “joint in food, worship, and estate”. 
Fortunately, however, provisions were made for divi- 
sion of property on one of three different systems, and 
one could break away to set up separate existence if he 
so desired. But till very recently partition was the 
exception, particularly in the villages. One of the 
merits of this institution is that the old enjoy a secure 
and honoured place — an outstanding blessing when one 
recalls the loneliness of the aged in the west. The other 
advantages are rather mixed. Continuity of tradition 
is assured, but chronic conservatism may be inbred; 
self-discipline is enforced and consideration for others, 
but individual initiative may be blunted ; a minimum 
living is guaranteed, but then the butter is spread too 
thin and individual capital cannot be accumulated. 
There are many to help when one falls ill, but then there 
is always someone in the family who ts falling ill. The 
old are revered, but youth may be thwarted. And the 
one member who earns most may feel aggrieved that 
his reward is not proportionate to his effort. No major 
matter can be decided without a parliamentary debate. 
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and where fanaiKes are so large charity may frequently 
end at home. 

The joint family is to-day a survival of a condition 
when a rural life made collectivism economic, and there 
could not be great disparities of earning capacity. To- 
day members of theTamily follow different careers with 
varying success in widely separated places. Western 
individualism is also an active ferment spreading down 
to the villages. The joint family, like caste, is slowly 
yielding to another order of life, a fact of profound 
importance to India’s future. Nevertheless, the ties of 
family are still long and strong. The employee who 
asks for leave in order to attend the wedding of his 
sister’s husband’s second cousin should, of course, be 
cross-examined, but he may possibly be telUng the truth 
when he declares it is a family necessity for him to be 
present. 

Perhaps the wildest gamble one could make in life 
would be to marry a stranger, but in India the risk is 
habitually taken — and the results compare favourably 
with those achieved in the west. Most Hindu and 
Mohammedan marriages in India are family arrange- 
ments in which bride and groom play but two of man y 
parts. It is still true that most Hindus marry girls 
whom they have never seen before, although the 
“progressive” youth more and more frequently insists 
that he should meet her first. To all exclamations on 
the process, the orthodox Hindu will smugly quote the 
cliche: “We marry and love, you love and marry.” 
Marriage, to the Hindu, is a social obligation, a reli- 
gious necessity. The family line must be continued and 
a male child is eminently desirable to perform the 
funeral obsequies of the parents. Men, therefore, 
according to the Hindu idea, should marry in a spirit 
of social duty, and the ceremony is no contract between 
one individual and another, but a holy sacrament and 
a social duty. Divorce is, practically speaking, not 
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allowed, though certain castes have developed it as 
customary law. The remarriage of widows is not 
general either. An act passed as far back as 1856 
established the legal validity of remarriages of Hindu 
widows, but few such marriages take place, though the 
numbers steadily grow. 

Shrewd western observers are frequently surprised 
at the percentage of evidently happy marriages which 
are achieved in India under what seems to them a 
highly irrational system. But a successful marriage 
requires not love only but a sense of duty. The well 
brought up Hindu couple are deeply imbued with that 
sense of social duty and generally develop understand- 
ing and affection. And, west or east, the rapture of 
idyllic (and abiding) love is extremely rare. 

One aspect of Hindu marriage is definitely evil. Too 
many are married too young. One in six of Hindu 
married women were married before they were fifteen, 
according to the 1931 census, and marriages between 
boys and girls of ten or less are frequent. Hindu ideals 
which insisted that girls should marry before they attain 
puberty are responsible for the practice. The Sarda Act 
passed in 1930 made the marriages of girls under four- 
teen a punishable offence, but the law is frequently 
evaded one way or another. 

Infant marriage is a social evil of the country and 
reformers are struggling to eliminate it. But it is most 
important that one popular fallacy abroad should be 
dispelled. The Hindu ''marriage” is in reality a 
sacramental betrothal. After the wedding, bride and 
groom return to their homes and cohabitation does not 
begin till some time after the girl has attained age. The 
average age at which a girl begins living with her hus- 
band is between fourteen and fifteen. But this is a few 
years too early, even allowing for tropical conditions. 
Many Hindu women have their first child at sixteen or 
seventeen, and thousands are mothers of six at thirty. 
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Only intensive education in the physical and socio- 
logical effects of too early marriage can improve the 
situation. To-day probably not one per cent of edu- 
cated Hindus would defend the practice. 

Marriages in India are often elaborated through four 
or five days of ceremonials. The length— rapidly 
shortening nowadays owing to economic conditions— is 
an excuse for orgies of feasting. Nowhere in the world 
has the culinary art been developed so greatly as in 
India. The visitor who has had curry’’ served in 
European hotels and boasts that ^'he likes it hot” does 
not necessarily know very much about Indian food. 

Gurry” is an Anglo-Indian generic term covering 
hundreds of ways of cooking meat and vegetables, the 
one common factor of which is a liberal use of spices. 
But the test of a good “curry” is not that it should be 
“hot” but that the spices blend subtly. All over India 
the same type of food obtains, though with several local 
variations. Religious restrictions enter strongly into the 
food of the people. Mohammedans do not take pork, 
and Hindus abjure beef. Brahmins, particularly in the 
orthodox south, are generally vegetarian, but no 
generalization about food taboos in India is safe, and 
the troubles of cosmopolitan entertaining are many. 
Sections of southern Brahmins ban the onion and 
execrate garlic. Nevertheless, India is the vegetarian’s 
paradise. A closer study of these dishes may help to 
popularize vegetarianism abroad. The finishing touch 
of a good Indian mtdl is pan — nuts and spices wrapped 
in pan leaves and chewed together. But, sad to relate, 
chewing-gum now competes with this immemorial 
habit! 

The fact of occasional sumptuous banquets should 
not blind any one to the appalling hunger and under- 
nourishment of the country. Millions cannot afford one 
satisfying meal a day. Sir John Megaw, former Direc- 
tor-General of the Indian Medical Service, estimates 
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that the average quantity of milk consumed per adult 
is three and a half ounces a day, and of butter about 
half an ounce. Punjab is the best nourished of the 
provinces, and fats and proteins are taken there to a 
greater extent than in other parts. But food scarcity 
all over India is more acute than in any other country 
of the world except China. Sir John Megaw reckons 
that 39 per cent of all India might be considered 
''well nourished’’, but 6i per cent are “poorly” or 
“very badly” nourished. Accurate food surveys often 
reveal heartbreaking facts. A group of schoolboys 
given an extra eight ounces a day of dried^ skimmed 
milk, in three months increased in height one-third 
of an inch more than the other boys. The food of 
millions of children is hopelessly inadequate for normal 
growth. Malnutrition is sometimes due to ignorance, 
and this can be and is being remedied. But poverty is 
the main culprit. Millions of peasants spend less than 
four shillings or one dollar a month on food, and the 
minimum suggested diet works out at nearly twice that, 
a figure quite beyond their reach. It is futile to suggest 
better food in place of the cheap and bulky rice diet, and 
Sir John Megaw fittingly quotes Queen Marie Antoi- 
nette’s question: “If they have no bread, why don’t 
they eat cake?” 

Objectively speaking, neither drinking nor drug- 
taking is a major problem of India. Mahatma Gandhi 
would vigorously dissent from that view, but the best 
estimates reckon that not more than lo per cent of 
India’s population drink alcohol in any quantity. To 
the Indian villager as well as the industrial labourer, 
imported liquors are prohibitively costly. Nor has he 
any taste for them, and the indigenous drinks are 
generally between 25 and 50 per cent under proof. 
Prohibition is an article of ethics with Mahatma Gandhi 
but there is more than the ethical point involved in his 
efforts completely — and compulsorily— to eradicate 
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drinking. The peasant who earns about fivepence a 
day or even the urban labourer earning a shilling, 
simply cannot afford to drink, and these are the people 
who most often do. The object of the prohibition move 
in India is not to prevent middle-class drinking but to 
remove temptation from the way of the peasant and 
the labourer. When the Congress party assumed con- 
trol of seven provincial governments, they began intro- 
ducing prohibition in stages. There were all the usual 
arguments against — it was too expensive ; too difficult 
to compel; it was better to educate; it failed in the 
U.S.A. All of which ignored the fact that in India, 
among Hindus and Mohammedans, it always has been 
considered infra dig, to drink. The conscience of society 
was in favour of the move. In the Madras districts 
where the experiment was first tried, there is no doubt 
that it succeeded in weaning thousands of the poorest 
from the habit. The success seems much more qualified 
in Bombay, a large, cosmopolitan port, but the experi- 
ment still continues. 

Colonel Chopra, an Indian medical officer who has 
done magnificent work on the subject, reports that in 
extensive areas of India, consumption of opium is much 
less than that laid down by the League of Nations as 
suitable for the medical and scientific needs of the 
population. And what there is of the habit is mainly the 
eating, not the much more dangerous smoking of opium. 
The Government of India has pruned poppy cultiva- 
tion to the minimum. The excise tax which yielded 
;;^5,ooo,ooo in i8gi amounted to less than ^200,000 
in 1936. Smuggled cocaine was developing into an 
appreciable danger, but the most rigorous measures 
are being taken to counteract it. 

India of the towns has taken enthusiastically to most 
organized games. In hockey, for example, she has held 
the world championship through the last three Olym- 
piads. The annual cricket toiirnaments in the pro- 
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vilicial capitals are festivals which dominate the cities— 
and much of the press — ^for the period they last. But 
though one of the greatest cricketers of all time was an 
Indian, the late Prince Ranjitsinghi, India’s teams have 
yet to show they can hold their own with the best of 
Britain and Australia. Wat^^^ the keen faces of 
schoolboys, and hearing them rolling out international 
batting and bowling averages, and describing every 
finesse of the game, one cannot doubt that they will ■ 

some day. For some reason, football, though popular, , 

does not command the same mass following as cricket. ‘ 

Tennis, till a few years ago considered a gentle girth- 
reducer for the bourgeoisie^ is now coming into its own, 
and India may figure more prominently at Wimbledon 
and in the Davis Cup matches of the future. To the 
place from which tennis has been promoted golf has 
stepped up. There is, fortunately, no industrialization 
of sport in India yet, although all the organized teams 
as well as the Olympics are now regularly organized and 
controlled on an All-India basis. India holds premier 
world ranking in polo, and this is but fitting, because 
the game was introduced to the western world from 
Manipur, the Indian state in the north-east corner of 
India. But the champion polo player, the Maharajah 
of Jaipur, may hardly recognize the game they still play 
in Manipur precisely as they did in the fifteenth cen- 
tury ; with ponies no larger than the Shetland, a mini- 
mum of rules, players coming in and going out as 
they please and the game ending only with the sun 
setting. 

In India, as in the west, horse-racing is the chief 
sport, and races are run practically throughout the year 
in one town or the other. Celebrated jockeys and great 
thoroughbreds increasingly find their way to the 
country. But the characteristic sport is pig-sticking, 
on which subject something must be said, if only 
because no one can stay long in India without hearing 
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of the glories of the Kadir Cup — the spectacular annual 
tournament at which the wild boar is chased through 
fifty miles of clearing in the jungle by champion ponies 
and riders. Spectators follow on elephants and camels. 

Of greater importance than polo or pig-stickingj to 
the nation at large, is scouting. The movement has 
passed through some vicissitudes, but now counts some 
170,000 Boy Scouts and a few thousand Girl Guides. 
An indigenous movement which has recently attracted 
considerable following is the Bratacharya, which em- 
braces adults as well as children. It seeks to inculcate 
the joy of living, vigour, and a sense of service with 
exercises, games, and folk-dances. The Bratacharya 
vows are, however, much more comprehensive than 
the Scout promises. 

The chief amusement of the people in India as else- 
where is the mass-produced film. Films are now turned 
out by Indian studios at the rate of about two hundred 
pictures a year and are screened by over a thousand 
cinemas. Only some three hundred theatres in the 
larger towns now show Hollywood and British pictures. 
When the towns are done, the Indian ‘‘All-Star 
100 per cent Singing Talking’’ mounts the lorries with 
a tent and a spluttering dynamo to visit the villages 
where the peasant, in his capacity of “one anna floor- 
seat” critically savours its delights. He insists on the 
songs, and prefers a Well-worn piece of mythology whose 
story he already knows thoroughly. The result is that 
Indian films generally carry about fifty songs apiece 
and run for no less than two and a half hours. In the 
last few years, however, “social themes” are “por- 
trayed”, films with , a strong didactic motive, films 
against infant-marriage, for widow-remarriage, anti- 
drink, anti-untouchability, and so on. These are now 
succeeding, and the film is becoming an immense 
educative medium. But the length of the“ features” 
gives little chance for the news-reel or the educational 
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'^short”. The provincial governments are interesting 
themselves in the new medium and silent pictures are 
quite extensively used to educate the peasant in health, 
sanitation, and improved agricultural methods. But 
the scope is immense and a great deal more could be 
•done.. 

The theatre in India has always been largely operatic. 
It is so to-day, though Bombay and Bengal have made 
headway in pure drama. Song, however, still has an 
immense lead over histrionics and Indian music is as 
highly developed as Indian acting is elementary. In 
town or village a musical concert draws full houses, not 
only for the '' popular"’ singers but for the great classical 
experts. The gramophone and the film have stimulated 
public interest in music, and to-day the Indian musician 
probably does much better for himself than at any time 
since the age of great Hindu princes. In music as in 
every other expression India has a fundamental unity 
and a distinct national character, though the differences 
between the north, strongly influenced by the Persian 
schools and the south, free from such blending, are 
considerable. 

One of the oldest art-forms of the world, classical 
Indian dancing, is now enjoying a halcyon revival, 
thanks mainly to Rabindranath Tagore, who gave it a 
place in the curriculum of his university at Shantineke- 
tan ; to Anna Pavlova, who included items she learnt on 
a visit to India in her great recitals; to the American 
dancer Ruth St. Denis; and the ablest of Indian dancers, 
Udhay Shankar. Ballet dancing, which was fast being 
forgotten, is now a frequent entertainment in public 
performances and society functions. And in the wake 
of the classical art all the folk-dances enjoy a new life 
too.' 

In all this national renaissance the Indian press has 
played a very great part. The 129. daily papers pub- 
lished in the country devote considerable space to these 
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topics although their main preoccupation is with news. 
A diligent reader of the Indian papers— the thirty-nine 
published in English, or the others printed in the various 
languages of the country — could indeed claim to be a 
well-informed person. The reporting is invariably 
straight and scrupulously accurate. The main news 
coverage is by Reuter, its Indian organization the 
Associated Press of India, and the Indian-owned 
United Press of India, but the leading papers supple- 
ment these with special correspondence from abroad. 
In India, as in the United States, distances prevent 
great national circulations and the top figure is regis- 
tered by a Bengali paper with 66,000 copies. The lar- 
gest English circulation is 60,000, and 10,000 is gener- 
ally reckoned a mark of success and relative stability. 
On the whole, about 1,200,000 copies of papers are sold 
every day throughout the country. But the newspaper 
in India is not something to be left behind in the bus 
or tram. It is a family possession, and one copy is 
frequently shared by five or six lawyers or doctors living 
in the same street. Villages seldom get more than one 
copy. But it is diligently read out by the post-master or 
other literate person to a group of the avid unlettered. 
The reader-value of Indian papers is therefore many 
times the circulation figures, and the Indian daily press 
serves its readers with a sober sense of responsibility. 
The periodicals are many and range from philosophic 
journals to the lush film magazines with their colourful 
pictures. But there is little scope, happily, for one type 
of magazine, the women’s fashion journal. The xari, 
the graceful single-piece costume of Indian women, is 
changeless and all-covering. Changeless too is the 
coiffure, and despite the Indian film stars, make-up is 
virtually unknown. Slimming advice and beauty hints 
sound queer to Indian women, and an occasional 
women’s page with useful cooking hints satisfies their 
special wants. 
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In a country of 400 million people^ 88 per cent of 
whom are illiterate and live in villages, broadcasting 
obviously has an immense educative scope. But the 
country is poor, and to-day, though there are nine 
medium- wave stations and six short-wave, licence- 
holders number only about 150,000. The service there- 
fore became a State responsibility, and the Government 
spends about ^{^200, 000 a year on it. Communal 
receivers are installed in parks and other public places 
in the towns, and many villages are also being provided 
with portable sets which automatically switch on and 
off at stated times. At present the programmes are 
crowded with no less than twenty-eight news bulletins 
a day, but talks, music, and comments are also plentiful. 
Nevertheless, broadcasting has not yet come into its 
own in India. Both radio and the film might be used 
on a much greater scale to help solve the problems of 
literacy and education. 

Broadly speaking, India suffers from a quantitative 
as well as a qualitative educational problem. The two 
are not unrelated, because if education is not of the right 
sort then it does not spread fast enough and — ^if a very 
unpedantic expression may be forgiven in this context— 
it does not stick. 

Just under 10 per cent of the population can read and 
write a letter in their own language. And in the ten 
years from 1921 to 1931 the "^'progress” was from 8-3 per 
cent to 9.5 per cent. At present about eight and a half 
million pupils go to the 170,000 primary schools in the 
country. But there are 50 million boys and girls 
between the ages of six and eleven, so that evidently 
only the fringe of the problem is being tackled. There 
are immense difficulties in the way. Over half of the 
700,000 villages of India have populations of less than 
500. Social customs like early marriage of the girls and 
oi purdah (the seclusion of women practised in parts of 
India) deplete the number of available female teachers 
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and pupils. Untouchable pupils are frowned upon by 
those of the higher castes, and, in some parts, Moham- 
medans and Hindus insist on schools of their own com- 
munity. But above all, the peasant does not quite see 
how his child is going to fare better for the schooling. 
The result is that only 25 per cent of the boys are put to 
school, and 13 per cent of the girls go through with it till 
they reach literacy. The type of instruction in the 
primary schools is also vigorously debated. Mr. Gandhi 
has developed a programme of vocational education- 
education through purposeful, creative activities — the 
work of the children helping to pay the cost of the 
schools. This is the famous Wardha Scheme. A closely 
similar system is being worked with remarkable success 
by the American Presbyterian Mission school at Moga 
in the Punjab: ^'providing an education based on the 
child’s experience and environment, to prepare him 
through his natural impulses for service to the com- 
munity”. 

Recently in Madras the methods used by the Ameri- 
can educationist Dr. Laubrach in the Philippine Islands 
have created great enthusiasm, and Adult Literacy 
Conferences are being promoted. 

At the other end of the educational scale arises 
another acute problem. The nineteen universities in 
India turn out about 15,000 graduates a year, and an 
even larger number of ‘Tailed B.A.s”. Already there 
are far too many lawyers, too many with just an Arts 
degree and a thirst for jobs. This leads to such fantastic 
waste as that of graduates starting as postmen or police- 
men. Schemes for reorganizing the whole school and 
college systems are now being worked out. There are 
few subjects educated people in India talk about as 
much as education. What broadly is happening is that 
the system which grew out of the East India Company’s 
primary objective of training a useful subordinate class 
of clerks is now being criticized from the standpoint of 
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national productivity. The problem of readjustment is 
immense but the example of China where,» despite the 
war, no less than 44 per cent of the children of school- 
going age are being educated, show that the difficulties 
are not insuperable. 

Even so brief a reference to education would not be 
complete without grateful mention of the magnificent 
work that Christian Missions have done in the country. 
Thousands of non- Christians as well as Christians have 
benefited by their services. But in recent times Christian 
leaders urge that the higher educational activities of the 
missions should be reduced on two grounds: first, that 
the community should spend more on primary educa- 
tion of the converts, and second, that the missions are 
merely duplicating the non-Christian education already 
provided by the Government. ^^Only 54 per cent of 
the tutors in Christian colleges in South India,” com- 
plains Bishop Whitehead, ''are Christian, and only 
26 per cent of the pupils, while in the north, the 
Christian tutors are 42 per cent and the students less 
than 6 per cent.” This according to the Bishop, is a 
"fatal defect” from the "Christian” point of view. 
Missionary organizations should carefully consider that 
statement. The country may be much the poorer, and 
the Missions not more successful from the "Christian” 
point of view if, for such reasons, they curtail their 
noble higher educational work. 


CHAPTER VI 


INDIA AND THE WAR 

■ I , ■ 

T he outbreak of war averted one political crisis 
in India, but precipitated another. In August 
1939 h looked as if a major conflict was immin- 
ent on the reconstruction of the central government of 
the country as prescribed by the 1935 Act (see p. 59). 
The first part of the Act which gave complete provincial 
autonomy had already been put into force and was 
working with conspicuous success. 

In all the eleven pyovinces Indian ministries respon- 
sible to elected legislatures controlled every department 
of provincial government. The British Governors 
appointed by the Kang were still there, and the Act had 
given them powers of interference with the Ministries 
in certain circumstances. But, in actual practice, these 
powers were not resorted to, and the Governors con- 
ducted themselves generally like the Governors- 
General in Australia or Canada, or the King in Britain. 
The permanent civil service found their position radi- 
cally changed, from units of bureaucratic power to 
purely executive ofHcers, but they too played the game 
and carried out the policies of the ministers. “The 
Honourable the Minister’’ was frequently someone 
whom these same civil servants had sentenced to poli- 
tical imprisonment, but his orders were now loyally 
carried out. The police, accustomed to the ultimate 
control of British Commissioners and Governors, worked 
just as efficiently under the new dispensation. The 
Ministers for their part used their very considerable and 
very real power; with zeal and responsibility. They 
generated a new energy which activated every nation- 
building department. But they made it quite clear that 
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the first business of a government is to govern and that 
they would not tolerate lawless demonstrations from the 
more zealous of their followers. Clever political analysts 
had urged a hundred reasons why this complete trans- 
ference of power in the provincial governments would 
fail, but the result disproved these fears. In eight of the 
eleven provinces the Congress party had formed the 
governments by virtue of electoral majorities, and in the 
other three coalition governments held office. But all 
the eleven governments functioned with conspicuous 
success, and Viceroy and Secretary of State paid high 
tribute to their work. 

At the outbreak of the war, however, the central 
government— the “Government of India” — ^was still 
the 1919 pattern ofa Viceroy and his “Executive Coun- 
cil”. The 1935 Act had provided for a federation of the 
British India provinces, and the Indian “states” or 
princedoms. But a certain proportion of the states had 
to agree to join the federation before this part of the Act 
could be put into force and the Viceroy was striving 
to get the princes to federate. Now the princes, who at 
the Round Table Conferences had been enthusiastic 
about federation, were in 1939 not quite so sure. They 
saw that the Congress Party which held power in most 
of the provinces would inevitably be the strongest party 
in the federal legislature. And the Congress Party cer- 
tainly does not love the maharajahs. At best it might 
be induced to tolerate them if they ceased to be auto- 
crats and became constitutional monarchs. Political 
agitation for responsible governments was spreading in 
every state. The princes therefore briefed able lawyers 
to examine the Vicer^’s terms for accession clause by 
clause, word by word. They wanted to make quite cer- 
tain that their absolute right to govern their prince- 
doms as they liked would not be interfered with by the 
federal government-to-be. And the Viceroy was doing 
his best to smooth these fears. 
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The Congress Party working the eight provincial 
governments was determined that they would have 
none of this projected federation. Gandhi was warning 
the country to be prepared for another great struggle. 
The objection of Congress was not to the idea of federa- 
tion but to the powers and composition of the federal 
legislature enacted by the 1935 Act. The party pointed 
out that the new federal government would still leave 
Defence and Foreign Affairs in the hands of the Vice- 
roy. Secondly, it insisted that the federal legislature 
was so contrived that the balance of power would be 
held by the deputies of the princes. They demanded 
that the states should send elected representatives of 
their peoples, not ‘‘palace nominees”, and also that the 
numbers should be reduced. 

Meanwhile, the Muslim League, claiming to speak 
on behalf of India's eighty million Mohammedans, was 
also very agitated about the prospect. They realized 
that the majority in the Federal Legislature would be 
Hindu and were by no means sure that the rights of 
their community were safeguarded sufficiently by the 
1 935 Act. Under the leadership of their able leader, Mr. 
Muhamad Ali Jinnah, the League demurred to the very 
idea of majority rule and decried “ arithmetical demo- 
cracy”. They argued that eighty million people could 
not be considered a mere minority, denounced the 
Congress Party as attempting to establish Hindu hege- 
mony, levelled various charges against the Congress 
hegemony, postulated that the Muslims were indeed 
a separate nation, and thus “grew to a point”. The 
point was“ Pakistan”, the idea being that certain areas 
in India— the north-west and the north-east, where 
the Muslims form the majority— should be constituted 
into an independent country or countries. 

None of these internal differences was reflected in 
the country's attitude to the international situation. 
There never has been and there never can be the 
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slightest doubt about India’s attitude to Nazism and 
Fascism. Without difference of race or religion or 
party, Hindu and Muslim, prince and peasant, politi- 
cian and illiterate, detested and abhorred the Nazi- 
Fascist demonology of brute force, state-worship and 
mad racial phobia, India indeed might claim to have 
been the most consistently anti-Nazi country in the 
world. Abyssinia, Spain, Austria, Czechoslovakia— 
there was no question that India’s heart went out to 
each of these victims. Consistently the nationalist press 
denounced Britain’s pre-war foreign policy of appease- 
ment and supported Mr. Winston Churchill’s resolute 
stand against aggression. When Pandit Jawaharlal 
Nehru was in Prague in 1938, he so curtly declined an 
invitation to meet Hitler that Goebbels launched a 
violent personal campaign against him. likewise, 
Mussolini knows how vain have been his efforts to 
attract Indian leaders to the shallow end of the pond. 
Italian and German pseudo-Indian propaganda was 
received with derision and contempt in India. ‘'Spar(| 
India,” wrote Pandit Nehru’s paper, the Matioml 
Herald, ‘Ht is not for Hitler and Ribbentrop, men 
whose hands are reeking with the blood of mutilated 
Czechoslovakia and Poland, to champion our cause. 
For, even if these men speak the Gospel, the world 
will not believe them, and India’s cause suffers thereby.” 
When Hitler said that he would bow to Britain if she 
granted independence to India, the Amrita Ba^ar Pat- 
rika^ a staunch nationalist paper, inquired if the inde- 
pendence the Fuehrer had in mind was of the same sort 
as he had conferred on Czechoslovakia and was about 
to confer on Poland ! 

India’s anti-Nazism derives from the depths of her 
national character and has to be borne in mind by any- 
one who would understand Indian politics. Hinduism 
with its instinct for venerating the saint above kings and 
commanders ; Mohammedanism, perhaps the most 
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equalitarian of religions ; Buddhism the essence of which 
is ahimsa ox non-violence— all alike are revolted by the 
Nazi dogmas; It is not without significance that the 
nationalist movement in India has throughout sought 
to keep clear of violence and racial bitterness. Those 
who would ignore the strength and integrity of India’s 
opposition to Nazism and Fascism belittle the country’s 
character. The strength of his country’s anti-Nazism is 
to an Indian one of the most heartening things, for it is 
proof of the basic cultural unity of the country under- 
neath all its differences of race and religion. Anti- 
Nazism too is a sentiment in which the spirit of modern 
India rings true to her ancient culture. 

Nor has India any illusions as to what a Nazi victory 
would mean for her. Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru once 
recalled that, according to that eminent anthropologist, 
Adolf Hitler, Indians occupy a place in the ladder of 
creation somewhere between ape and man. But the 
prodigious promise-makers of the Third Reich have 
played other tunes as well. Night after night the Nazi 
broadcasts pour out blandishments, offering India 
^Treedom”, ‘Tull freedom”, and even, forgetting 
Japan for the moment, “a place as the supreme 
Asiatic power”. The veriest peasant is not taken in by 
such talk. The most sincere recognize that it would 
spell even greater calamity for India than for Britain. 
For under the Nazi heel the united nation we have been 
striving to build would break into a thousand pieces. 
It is not fashionable in nationalist circles to acknowledge 
the fact so bluntly, for fear that it would weaken their 
bargaining position, but their policies and, occasionally, 
their words, show how well they realize the positioiii 

What gives Indian anti-Nazism its greatest impor- 
tance is its fundamentally ethical basis. It is the Nazi 
exaltation of might, their organized suppression of 
truth, their concept of the State as supreme, and their 
pernicious racialism, which the Indian execrates. 
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By the same token the sympathies of India have been 
wholeheartedly with China in her heroic resistance. 
Japan till very recently was much admired by Indian 
youth as an exemplar of progress. But since 1932 her 
militarism has nauseated the country, and, when she 
fell upon China, India wholeheartedly denounced the 
crime. Without organization of any sort, a virtual 
boycott of Japanese goods developed, and doctors, 
nurses and ambulance cars were sent to China. 


Thus, when the Viceroy of India followed Mr. 
Neville Chamberlain with a declaration of India’s 
belligerency, he was doing something which was 
entirely in tune with public opinion in the country. 
For India was, if anything, more fervently anti-Nazi 
than the Chamberlain Government. Legally, too, the 
Viceroy was entirely within his rights, for control of 
India’s foreign policy was entirely in his hands. Indeed 
he could not have done anything else, for his responsi- 
bility was to the Secretary of State for India. But an 
act legally right may be (and often is) politically in- 
expedient. For though India is constitutionally a 
dependency, she has to-day an acutely sensitive political 
consciousness, and the pride of the country was hurt. 
‘‘Official circles” in London have for some time been 
willing to admit that this declaration of belligerency 
without previous consultation with leaders of Indian 
opinion was a political mistake — blunder which could 
easily have been avoided without any prejudiee to the 
war situation. 

A few days after, the Congress Working Committee 
—the Cabinet of the party often referred to as the 
“High Command”— met in anxious deliberation. 
How the discussion turned is not known. There was no 
question of where the sympathies of the country lay, 
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and Mahatma Gandhi had declared that if the Congress 
were to offer co-operation at all it should be uncondi- 
tionally given. In those first few days he himself does 
not seem to have made up his mind as to a definitely 
pacifist stand. But the extreme leftist circles of the 
Congress remembered what they considered the moral 
waverings of the appeasement period. Jawaharlal 
Nehru who was in London in the Munich days had 
been bitterly disappointed by the failure of progressive 
circles in Britain to take their stand on uncompromising 
principle. And there must have been also a natural 
impulse to drive a bargain. Whatever the balance of 
forces may have been, the upshot was the greatest 
political party in India taking a conditional attitude 
which Nehru formulated in logically impeccable 
words. 

The Congress declared its anti-Nazism, but pro- 
ceeded to demand whether this was a war merely to 
maintain the status quo ante of the British Empire or for 
the principle of democracy. If it was a war for demo- 
cracy, then was India included in the scope of the war 
aims? The party therefore called upon the British 
Government to define its war aims, to declare that India 
was entitled to independence. This stand was further 
crystallized into a demand that India should be entitled 
immediately after the war to frame her own constitu- 
tion by means of a ‘'Constituent Assembly’^ to be 
elected on adult suffrage, and also that this pledge of 
post-war freedom should be implemented immediately 
by the reconstitution of the central government of the 
country as a national government responsible to the 
existing central legislature. 

There followed a series of meetings between the 
Viceroy and the leaders of various sections ; also a long- 
range controversy between Indian leaders and the 
Secretary of State. The Viceroy issued a statement 
reiterating that Britain was anxious to further attain- 
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meDt by India of her place among the Dominions, that 
at the end of the war the Government w^as prepared to 
modify the scheme of the Act of 1935 Id the light of 
Indian views. This statement failed to satisfy the 
Congress Party, and to mark its protest and as a first 
step in non-co-operation, the Congress executive called 
upon the party’s ministries to resign office. Eight of the 
eleven provinces were then governed by the Congress, 
and all these ministries at once obeyed the orders of 
their party executive. In seven provinces no alternative 
government was possible, since the Congress held abso- 
lute majorities in the legislatures. Under an emergency 
provision of the Act of 1935, the Governors therefore 
assumed for the time sole charge of the governments. 
Provincial autonomy thus ceased in the Congress 
provinces. In one of the provinces, however, an alterna- 
tive coalition government was found possible. It must 
be understood that the Governors assumed control only 
because the ministries refused to continue, and that it 
is Open to the ministries to take up office again. 

Notwithstanding the resignation of the Congress 
ministries, negotiations between Congress leaders and 
the Viceroy continued for a time. The Viceroy urged 
that any considerable change in the central government 
should be preceded by some understanding between 
the Congress Party and the Muslim League to work 
together. The Congress refused to acceptthis argument. 
The Muslim League maintained its advocacy of an 
independent Muslim India as the only acceptable post- 
war solution. The controversies became every week 
more and more acrimonious and involved. The war 
in the west hung fire. At the back of every Indian 
leader’s mind was the subconscious assumption that 
Britain would, somehow, win the war. And so the 
controversy grew. 

These illusions were shattered by the happenings of 
May and June 1940. With the fall of France, India 
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recognized with a shock the possibility of a Nazi victory. 
At the same time Italy’s entry into the war brought 
Suez, India’s strategic outpost in the west, into /the 
battle-zone. The Congress Party met in anxious 
deliberation, and reoriented its policy in a new state- 
ment. The importance of this statement lay in the 
explicit declaration that the Congress could not see eye 
to eye with Mr. Gandhi in the extreme pacifist stand 
which he had by this time taken. The Mahatma’s 
policy of non-violence as the sole means of attaining the 
country’s self-determination was wholeheartedly ap- 
proved by the great majority of the country. But he 
now asked the Congress executive to declare that it 
applied the principle to external aggression as well, 
i.e. to condemn even armed self-defence against aggres- 
sion. He envisaged India not only as attaining her 
self-government by exclusively non-violent means, but 
as maintaining her independence without an army. 
He wanted India to provide the first example of a 
country which would defend its freedom by passive re- 
sistance only. The Congress executive’s reaction to the 
fall of France was publicly to disavow this extreme 
pacifist ideal, to relieve Gandhi of the leadership of the 
party, and to offer to throw all its weight behind 
effective organization of the self-defence of the 
country”, provided the Government granted its terms. 
These terms were ‘'an acknowledgement of the in- 
dependence of India”, and the immediate implement- 
ing of this declaration as much as possible by the forma- 
tion at the centre of a national government responsible 
to the existing central legislature. 

Britain’s response to this move was the famous and ill- 
fated declaration of the 8th August 1940. The main 
points of this well-intentioned declaration were as 
follows: 

I. It reaffirmed that the proclaimed and accepted 
goal of the Imperial Crown and the British Parliament 
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was the attainment by India of free and equal partnership 
in the British Commonwealth. 

2. It promised that with the least possible delay after 
the conclusion of the war, a body representative of the 
principal elements in India’s national life would be set up 
in order to devise the framework of the new constitution. 

3. The British Government would at this conference 
lend every aid in their power to hasten decisions on all 
relevant matters. Even during the war the Government 
was prepared to help promote every sincere and practi- 
cal step by Indians to reach friendly understanding 
among themselves as to the nature of the post-war 
constitution. 

4. The Government further agreed that the framing 
of the new constitution should be primarily the responsi- 
bility of Indians and according to their own political, 
economic, and social conceptions. The fullest prac- 
ticable expression would be given to this right of self- 
determination subject to the due fulfilment of Britain’s 
obligations in the country. 

5. The Government further stipulated that the future 
constitution should be acceptable to the ^ Targe and 
powerful” minorities. Britain could not contemplate 
transference of its authority to any government whose 
authority would be defied by powerful minorities. Full 
‘weight should therefore be given to the views of the 
xninorities in the post-war constitution. 

6. As to the immediate future, the Government 
pointed out that great constitutional issues could not 
decisively be resolved in the midst of a life-and-death 
struggle, and therefore offered a half-way house to full 
responsible government at the centre. The Viceroy 
invited Indian leaders to join his Executive Council. 
In order to associate public opinion still closer with the 
conduct of the war, a War Advisory Council composed 
of representatives of the Indian states as well as British 
India was proposed. 
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A week before the declaration was published, the 
Viceroy communicated its terms to the President of the 
Congress Party and invited him to a further conference. 
But the leaders of the party refused to negotiate on the 
‘"framework” of the declaration. They declared that 
neither the promise as to the future nor the performance 
as to the present met their demands. The post-war 
constitution-making body would be just another Round 
Table Conference at which the British Government 
would set up spokesmen of diverse conflicting interests. 
They regarded the assurance to the minorities as giving 
these elements a veto on all constitutional progress. As 
to the immediate advance, they insisted that expanding 
the Executive Council was no answer to their demand 
for a responsible national government. This last was 
the crux of the criticism. The Congress insisted that the 
test of British intentions was what they offered at once, 
and by this test, it was argued, Britain was evidently not 
prepared to transfer any real power to Indians. 

Was the judgement sound? There cannot be any 
doubt that the full scope of the British Government’s 
offer was not understood by the leaders of Congress. 
Writing several days after he knew the terms of the 
offer, Pandit Nehru made a series of charges all of 
which were unfounded and served only to prove the 
depth of the misunderstanding. He asserted that the 
majority in the new council would be officials ; that all 
sorts of odd groups and interests would be chosen, and 
that the nominees would be there not as representatives 
but as individuals ; that they would not be given port- 
folios but just tacked on to the official members. 

Were these the Government’s intentions? The 
Secretary of State’s explanations in Parliament com- 
pletely disproved every one of these hasty criticisms. 
He indicated that a very considerable expansion of the 
Executive Council was intended. (It was an open secret 
at the time in London that the number contemplated 
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was eleven or twelve.) He indicated that the majority 
of the new Council would be Indian, that the new mem- 
bers would hold important portfolios ; that they would 
be chosen, by the Viceroy indeed, but from names sub- 
mitted by the various parties ; that they would not, in 
the strict constitutional sense, be responsible to the 
Legislature, but would naturally be very responsive to 
their own parties; that, though high policy would still 
remain in the hands of the Viceroy, their influence on 
all matters was bound to be immense. He earnestly 
pleaded that the offer was a genuine attempt to transfer 
a very considerable degree of power in the central 
government of the country to Indian leaders, that it 
was one of those advances which could not be gone back 
upon, and that in the process of common working on 
such a basis the party-leaders would naturally come to 
that better understanding which was essential to secure 
further progress after the war. 

But the Congress Party had made up its mind. 
Within the party, extremists were straining at the leash 
and issuing warnings against ‘'compromise with 
imperialism’’. 

In an atmosphere of goodwill, the terms of the 8th 
August could very well have served as a basis of negotia- 
tion. A very close approxim^ition to the Congress 
demands might have been achieved in actual practice. 
Power in war-time depends not so much on exact 
numbers in council or on the letter of the law, as on 
the actual weight of influence one man or party can 
bring to bear on the war effort How else does one 
account for the portentous influence of Labour in the 
British Cabinet to-day, though Labour is but a Parlia- 
mentary minority? The Indian leaders on the Vice- 
roy’s Executive Council would have had an immense 
part to- play in guiding and controlling the war effort 
of the country. They would have been backed by the 
majority in the central legislature. Their parties would 
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also have been in control of the provincial governments 
of the country . And when the war was over, how could 
it be otherwise than that these men, who had contri- 
buted so substantially to victory, would have established 
and strengthened their position in Britain, in India, 
and in the opinion of the world? Their team-work could 
not have failed to lessen internal tension, nor would the 
administrative experience have been wasted. 

The Congress, 'however, was in no mood for such 
patient examination. Ultimatums were in the air. The 
Party’s executive vehemently rejected the scheme, and 
forthwith summoned Gandhi to the supreme leadership 
again. And he took upon himself plenary powers to 
evolve a new movement of protest. It was a very 
curious movement which the world abroad has found 
considerable difficulty in understanding. Nevertheless, 
it was the logic of the highly artificial circumstances 
into which the Congress had worked itself. 

For the Congress is as vehemently anti-Nazi as it is 
nationalistic. From the beginning every leader had 
firmly insisted that it was no part of his policy to embar- 
rass the country’s war effort. Any mass movement of 
passive resistance was therefore ruled out. Neverthe- 
less, Gandhi, now called to the active leadership again, 
had to devise some protest which would be effective 
enough to force the government to further concessions. 
As he put it, ‘'we cannot carry non-embarrassment to 
the point of self-extinction”. 

Another complication was that Gandhi had by now 
firmly taken an ultra-pacifist stand. He had decided 
that abandonment of violent self-defence was the sole 
means of salvation for the world. He managed to per- 
suade the Viceroy into actually sending a message to the 
War Cabinet, advising it to surrender armed defence 
and to organize passive resistance — -a message which 
served only to pain and puzzle tha^ British people, then 
enduring the worst air raids. While the Government’s 
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deelaration disappointed the leaders of the Congress, 
Gandhi, according to his private secretary, thought 
^“^it was a political defeat and a victory for non- 
violence”. He therefore now proceeded to equate his 
own pacifist stand with the political objection of the 
bulk of the Congress. And this he did by asking the 
Viceroy whether the Government would give freedom 
to propagate non-violence. The Viceroy replied that 
Indians in India had precisely the same freedom for 
speech on this issue as Britons in Britain. An individual 
could declare himself a conscientious objector, he could 
even profess himself such in public ; but if anything he 
did actually interfered with the war effort of the country 
he would.be restrained. Gandhi refused to accept this 
as adequate for the special circumstances of India. It 
must be said, however, that his attempt to make a 
burning issue of this point left the country very luke- 
warm indeed. 

Nevertheless, Gandhi launched his campaign. It is 
important to realize that this movement, unlike his 
previous campaigns, was not an attempt to paralyse the 
administration by mass passive resistance. Such an 
attempt might seriously upset the war efifort, and such 
was not Gandhi’s purpose or the country’s mood. The 
movement was therefore in the nature of a symbolic and 
dramatic protest. Selected leaders were asked indi- 
vidually to offer civil disobedience, to speak or write 
something against the war, something calculated to 
force the Government to arrest them. One by one, 
leaders of the Congress, former Ministers and legis- 
lators, followed this behest ceremonially, and were duly 
arrested and sentenced to various terms of imprison- 
ment. When this list had run out, Gandhi prepared 
further lists, and then eventually threw the honour of 
political imprisonment open to the rank and file. In 
this way several thousands were put in prison. The 
whole process was carried out with ludicrous unrealism. 
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Many of the leaders who obeyed Gandhi’s orders cer- 
tainly did not believe in pacifism. And many of the 
rank and file were sentenced by the magistrates— with 
commendable sense of humour and proportion — not 
under the Defence of India Act, but under the Town 
Nuisances Acts and the Traffic Codes. 

As the movement progressed, it became evident that 
nationalist circles themselves had no confidence either 
in its ethics or its efficacy. The leading nationalist news- 
paper, the Hindu of Madras, came out last March with a 
dear-cut demand that the campaign be dropped and 
some way found to “^Tiberate the energies of the nation’s 
leaders for positive tasks”. The Congress leader, 
K. M. Munshi, who had been a minister in the Con- 
gress government of Bombay, when released from 
prison, declared against the campaign and resigned 
from the Congress party. Another prominent dissi- 
dent was Dr. Satyapal, noted Congress leader from the 
Punjab. 

Meanwhile the Government of India, having realized 
that neither the Congress nor the Muslim League 
would negotiate on the basis of their scheme, decided 
nevertheless to go ahead with it. In September 1941 
the Viceroy announced that he had decided to expand 
the Executive Council and to include in it distinguished 
non-official Indians who were prepared to co-operate. 
This decision was carried out. The Viceroy’s Councillors 
to-day are sixteen in number. New portfolios have 
been created to accommodate all of them. Eleven out 
of the sixteen members are Indians, a remarkable point. 
And they are not Indian members of the government 
service but “non-officials”. Most of them have excel- 
lent records of administrative experience. Sir Akbar 
Hydari, in charge of the new portfolio of Information, 
was a conspicuously able Prime Minister of the largest 
Indian state, Mr, Raghavendra Rao has functioned 
successively as chief minister of a province. Governor, 
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and adviser to the Secretary of State in London. Sir 
Ferozekhan Noon was High Commissioner for India in 
London and has won many friends in Britain and the 
United States. Mr. M. S. Aney was the leader of the 
Congress Nationalist’’ party, and, though not an 
orthodox member of the Congress, is respected all over 
India as a staunch nationalist. Sir Hormusji Mody, the 
new Supply member, is one of India’s commercial 
leaders. Field-Marshal Wavell, as Commander-in- 
Chief of India, is the member for Defence. The two 
other portfolios held by British members are for Home 
and Finance. There is no gainsaying that these are key 
portfolios, but the handing over in war-time of all the 
other departments of government to non-official Indians 
must be noted as significant. Nor can the collective 
influence of the Indian majority on general policy fail 
to be considerable. 

At the same time, a Defence Council, including 
princes and representatives from Indian states, as well 
as members from the British Indian provinces, has been 
set up according to the terms of the 8th August declara- 
tion. What the function of this body is to be is not 
quite clear. They are expected to meet regularly and 
to discuss the conduct of the war. They will be given, 
it is understood, periodic confidential reports on the 
war position. 


CHAPTER VII 

THE GRIPPS MISSION 

T he story of India’s war-time politics narrated in 
the previous section, covered the period till October 
1941. Its value to-day is in the perspective it gives 
to the more dramatic developments which followed. 
Gandhi’s symbolic passive resistance movement had 





pursued its ‘‘languid” progress to the logical end that 
raost Congress leaders at the Mahatma’s behest had 
found their way to jail. But it was evident that many of 
these leaders and the public at large were appraising 
the policy afresh. It had yielded no political results. It 
had not brought the country any nearer settlement and 
some at least of the Congress leaders felt strongly that 
a war-time settlement was essential to fortify the country 
against gathering perils. 

At the same time there seemed to be no possibility of 
the ill-fated 8th August declaration being reconsidered. 
Mr. Amery made successive speeches arguing, urging, 
and explaining. Those who had been convinced before 
of the sincerity of that declaration found fresh justifica- 
tion in these speeches. But the others — and that meant 
the great majority — ^were only the more irritated. It is 
not much use arguing that their suspicions were ill- 
founded, as they probably were. That these suspicions 
were really felt was painfully evident. 

The Government of India then moved with a stroke 
of real statesmanship and unconditionally released all 
those convicted in the course of the passive resistance 
movement. A small number of communists and some 
of little political consequence who had been charged 
with acts of violence were still detained, but all the 
Congress Party leaders were released. 

One of them was a powerful member of the Congress 
Party’s Working Committee (“the High Command” 
of the party), a man little known abroad, of meek and 
retiring personality and handicapped, besides, by a 
very long name, C. Rajagopalachari : known affection- 
ately all over India as “Rajaji” or “ C. R. former 
Prime Minister of the province of Madras, life-long 
devotee of Gandhi and recognized by those in the know 
as the keenest intellect in the Congress Party. Yielding 
to none in his patriotism, Rajaji has the advantage over 
most Congress Party leaders in his practical statesman- 
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ship. The Vieeroy of India, several Governors of Pro» 
viiices, Gandhi and Nehru, the liberal Sir Tej Bahadur 
Sapru, Mr. Jinnah of the Muslim League, and Dr. 
Ambedkar of the Untouchables — all alike have ex- 
pressed to the present writer the greatest respect for his 
ability and integrity. 

Soon after his release, Rajaji joined issue with 
Mahatma Gandhi on the principle of non-violence. He 
declared that neither he nor the great body of opinion 
in the country believed that non-violent resistance 
would avail against external aggression. He demanded 
that the political issues be not mixed up with ‘‘non- 
violent ideologies^’ and said that if the party’s political 
demands were conceded by the Government, then it 
should assume responsibility and wage war against the 
menace which the country faced. And then, as if to 
underline his words, Japan struck at Pearl Harbour, 
struck heavily all over India’s far-eastern ramparts and 
bared the fact that invasion of India was not a possi- 
bility but a near probability. 

The effect was that in January, a few weeks after 
Pearl Harbour, Gandhi suspended his “symbolic pas- 
sive resistance”, announced that the released leaders 
were not to seek prison again, and asked to be relieved 
of his leadership of the party. Thus the issues seemed 
to have been put back on a clear political basis and the 
way to further negotiation was no longer blocked by 
Gandhian pacifism. • Rajaji made it clear at the All- 
India Congress Committee’s meeting in Wardha that 
he would not whittle down the political demands. He 
only wanted to make it clear that, if these demands were 
conceded, the Congress Party would shoulder responsi- 
bility and wage war on India’s behalf against the Axis. 
What were the demands? He summed them up as the 
recognition of India’s independence and the giving as 
much effect as possible to that recognition immediately. 

Rajaji’s resolution was passed by “an overwhelming 
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majority’’ according to the official report, but the actual 
showing of hands was about 45 for and 15 against— 
with about 140 members not voting. And even this 
doubtful passage would probable have not been secured 
if Gandhi ha,d not answered perfervid demonstrations of 
confidence in him by assuring the members that though 
he was resigning, his guidance would still be available. 
What really had happened was that Rajaji had talked 
his party into acquiescence for the time. He and those 
who believed with him were for a war-time settlement 
and wanted to negotiate further with the Government. 
The others saw no harm in the negotiation while they 
reserved judgement till the result of the negotiation was 
before them. 

The stage was thus set for the Cripps Mission. But 
before that, there was another episode of importance, 
the visit to India of Marshal and Madame Chiang Kai- 
Shek. Evidently the main purpose of the visit was to 
talk to India’s political leaders, to urge the importance 
of a united front against Japan and to demonstrate the 
friendly interest of the head of a powerful neighbouring 
government in the cause of India’s self-government. 
China may feel assured that despite the paucity of 
immediate result, the visit of her leader to India was as 
worth while as it was gracious. 

No better envoy could have been chosen for his mis- 
sion than Sir Stafford Cripps, life-long advocate of 
Indian self-determination, and a personal friend of 
several leaders in India. The draft declaration which 
he carried and his explanations also seemed to be 
designed specifically to meet the three cliches into which 
Congress Party’s criticism of the previous proposals had 
hardened : "‘that Britain should make up her mind to 
part with power”, “that she should not play "divide and 
rule’”, and “that the test of British sincerity was not 
her promises as to the future but the immediate transfer 
of as much power as possible”. 
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The most striking features of the Cripps declaration 
were the clarity and concreteness of its post-war propo- 
sals. Here indeed, for the first time in Indo-British 
politics, was a hard and fast commitment on behalf of 
Great Britain. Suspicion about British intentions in 
India derived from the vagueness and indefiniteness of 
previous British declarations. India’s complaint was 
not that Britain had broken any promises to her — as 
some self-elected friends of India suggest— but that she 
refused to give a hard and fast pledge, a promise defi- 
nite as to time and method. The most important 
feature of the Cripps proposals was, therefore, that the 
promise it contained was not remote, not conditional. 
Here was no talk of ‘‘goals” and “objectives”, of 
guarded advances or subtle constitutional adjustments 
or conditions precedent. 

Immediately after the war, elected Indian representa- 
tives would meet and draw up a federal constitution for 
the new Dominion-to-be of India, a free and equal 
partner of the British Commonwealth, a partner, be- 
sides, with the right to walk out of that commonwealth 
at any time if she elected to do so. That was something 
hard and definite. Its only remoteness was the date of 
the end of the war and Sir Stafford could not possibly 
have guaranteed that! The method of constitution- 
making, an elected constituent Assembly, was also the 
method which the Congress Party itself had suggested. 

There was no serious objection to this part of the 
proposals, although the resolution of the Congress Party 
affects to make much of the provision that the States 
too would be represented and that the States’ delegates 
would not be the elected representatives of the people, 
but nominees of the rulers. The total States’ popula- 
tion, however, is a fifth of the whole country, and 
representation was to be in strict proportion to the 
population. The Congress leaders knew very well that 
either before or soon after the setting up of complete 
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self-government in the rest of India, the States would 
inevitably have to become constitutional monarchies. 

As important as the clarity and concreteness of the 
Cripps proposals was the way they helped lay the ghost 
of divide and rule”. The draft declaration provided 
that any province that elected to do so might keep out 
of the federation. Thus the charge of seeking to divide 
India might plausibly be advanced but, and here is the 
important point, the federating as well as the seceding 
provinces would become equally self-governing, and 
free to make their own arrangements with each other, 
and with Britain. Divide, plausibly, but not divide and 
rule^ so far as Britain was concerned. 

Why then were the Cripps proposals rejected? 

In his letter to Sir Staflford the President of the Con- 
gress Party agrees that the independence of India is 
implicit in the declaration. Substantially, the post-war 
part of the declaration was acceptable to the Congress 
Party — despite certain trumped-up criticisms — that is 
why they accepted the proposals as a basis of negotia- 
tion; why they did in fact negotiate for over three 
weeks. That is also why acute differences of opinion 
have now developed among Congress leaders them- 
selves. The Cripps proposals undoubtedly guaranteed 
the full self-determination of India immediately after 
the war and this was done without seriously offending 
the Mohammedan minority. 

So much for the post-war self-government of the 
country. How was government to be carried on during 
the war and the constitution-making period immedi- 
ately thereafter? Sir Stafford invited leaders of Indian 
parties to participate immediately and effectively in 
the councils of their country, of the Commonwealth, 
and of the United Nations ”. He proposed that all port- 
folios in the Viceroy’s Executive Council, with the ex- 
ception of Defence, should at once be transferred to 
representative Indians. Argument developed immedi- 
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ately about the solitary exception, and Sir Stafford, 
with the full agreement of the Viceroy, agreed to the 
appointment of a representative Indian as War Minis- 
ter.^ To him would be delegated all powers over the 
defence of the country, subject to the operational and 
strategic part of defence being under the control of the 
great soldier who, happily, is India’s present Gomman- 
der-in-Chief, Field-Marshal Sir Archibald Wavell. 

It is widely believed abroad that this question of the 
Defence portfolio was the rock on which the negotia- 
tions foundered. But if one remembers what great 
powers over the country’s war effort would actually 
have been transferred, it should be easy to avoid over- 
estimating the importance of this issue. Marshal Wavell 
would be Commander-in- Chief, but representative In- 
dians would have controlled all war supplies, war 
finance, transport, and the Ministry of the Interior. 
They would have controlled Civil Defence, Informa- 
tion, and the Police. It would no more have been pos- 
sible for the Commander-in-Chief to ignore the opin- 
ions of the twelve other members of the Executive 
Council than to disobey the orders of the War Cabinet 
or the Pacific War Council. Various alternative plans 
were drawn up and discussed as to the division of powers 
between the Commander-in-Chief and the Indian 
Defence or War Member. None of these is supposed to 
have met the assent of the Working Committee of the 
Congress Party, but it is a safe assumption that if there 
was any reasonable prospect of settlement at all, several 
of the i’s could have been dotted and t’s crossed to 
evolve a satisfactory formula. 

A more substantial issue was the one of National 
Government”. All these negotiations were based on 
one assumption accepted by the Congress Party: the 
axiom that constitutional changes are impossible during 
the war, that a radical solution of the problem could 
^ This appointment was in fact made in July 1942. 
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there and then be worked out, and that constitutional 
changes were not demanded. The idea was that as 
much power as possible should be transferred while 
keeping within the framework of the present constitu- 
tional position. 

Had the Cripps plan been accepted the administra- 
tive position in India would have been as follows — not 
after the war but now^ to-day if the proposals had been 
accepted yesterday : 

The Provincial Governments. All the eleven provinces 
of the country would have again enjoyed the provincial 
autonomy to which they are entitled, i.e. they would 
have been governed by elected cabinets responsible to 
elected legislatures. ^ 

The Central Government would still technically be the 
Viceroy and his Executive Council, but twelve out of 
the thirteen Members would have been representative 
Indians delegated by the principal political parties. 
The central Legislature would remain the same and its 
vote would not bind the Executive Council, but since 
the Members of Council would be answerable to their 
respective parties and these same parties also comprise 
the overwhelming majority in the Legislature, it fol- 
lows that the Government would be very responsive, if 
not legally responsible, to the Legislature. 

Further, an Indian, a representative Indian delegated 
by agreement among the principal political parties, 
was to sit as member of the British War Cabinet and 
another was to become India’s representative on the 
Pacific War Council- 

What else was possible within the frame woi*k of the 
present constitution? It is suggested that the Viceroy 
should give an undertaking to be bound by the advice 

1 They were so being governed to the satisfaction of all parties, 
till the Congress rarty, which holds the majority in seven of the 
eleven legislatures, resigned office. It is open to them to resume 
government at any time they choose to do so. 
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of the majority of the Executive Council. Apparently 
herein lies the difference between the pattern of ad- 
ministration outlined above and the magic "^'National 
Government’’. But it must be pointed out that inevi- 
tably the Viceroy would have to abide very largely by 
the advice of an Executive Council composed of repre- 
sentatives of the principal political parties in the coun- 
try, which same parties governed in all the provinces 
and had a delegate sitting on the British War Cabinet 
and the Pacific War Council. There cannot be any 
doubt that the influence of such an Executive Council 
was bound to be felt not only by the British War Cabinet 
but by the United Nations as a whole. It should not 
be forgotten that India is not only important but vital 
for the United Nations and that the morale of a country 
facing invasion is a factor of prime military value. It 
should also be remembered that even in the provinces, 
the Governors do have reserve powers and have given 
no formal assurance that they will not use those powers, 
but that the Congress Party itself found out by actual 
experience that no such assurance was necessary. 

Nor would the Muslim League have countenanced 
any such formal agreement by the Viceroy. The major- 
ity of the Executive Council would inevitably have been 
Hindu and the majority of the Provincial Governments 
as well. The Muslim League sought— though vainly— 
to invoke the reserve powers of even the Governors 
when Congress governments were in office in seven of 
the provinces. Mr. Jinnah summed up his position thus 
to the present writer in the course of a recent interview : 
‘‘There are two different propositions, a radical settle- 
ment and an interim war-time arrangement. I am 
prepared for either. But I will not allow the two to be 
confused. I will fight any ‘solution’ which under the 
guise of an interim arrangement radically prejudices 
the Muslim position in the future.” 

In the strict sense of the law it was impossible within 
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the framework to achieve a “National Government’'., 
i.e. one directly responsible to the people. But, if there 
had been some general understanding between the two 
principal parties in the country and they had worked 
harmoniously in the centre and in the provinces, there 
can be no question that in fact they would have had 
their way in all matters of Indian policy. The limita- 
tions on their power exercised through the Viceroy or 
the Commander-in- Chief would operate only if their 
will clashed on major issues of the United Nations’ 
strategy or war policy. Their inherent importance, the 
country’s present strategic position, their internal soli- 
darity and their unity of purpose with the United 
Nations— these would assure for the new Indian ad- 
ministration the “substance of self-government” and 
great influence on the United Nations even during the 
war. Nor should it be forgotten that any one who 
would value the goodwill of India in the post-war years 
must necessarily show deference to these heirs-apparent 
to full rulership of the country immediately after the 
war. Even if the cheque for full Dominion Status was 
literally post-dated, no practical politician in any coun- 
try would have hesitated to cash it immediately. 

Therefore, since the leaders of the Congress Party 
are indeed practical politicians, something else lay 
behind their rejection of the proposals. 

The crux of the conflict within the Congress Party 
was not on these arguments over fractions of war-time 
power, but on a more national issue — that of a w'-ar- 
time settiement. A few weeks before the arrival of the 
Cripps Mission, the question asked by high Govern- 
ment officials in India was “Do they mean business?” 
—in other words, would they be prepared to accept the 
very best possible war-time arrangement? 

“We thought when we set out from England, ” said 
one who was intimately associated with the negotiations, 
“that our chances were three to seven, but we decided 
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to try.^’ The figure was not a nice balancing of political 
forces but a reference to the fact that three members 
of the Congress Working Committee were known to be 
definitely for a war-time settlement and seven were 
known to be equally definitely against the assumption 
— on any practical terms— of the perils of war-time 
responsibility and formal identification with the United 
Nations. 

Heading this latter group are the little-known figures of 
Rajendra Prasad and Vallabhai Patel. ^ Priding itself on 
its ‘Tealism’’ this group reasons that non-violence — like 
honesty — ^is the best policy. ‘^^On the whole’’, Mr. 
Rajendra Prasad thus summed up the position of this 
group in a recent conversation with me — ^hhe advantages 
of abandoning non-violence now for the sake of a war- 
time settlement, are not as great as the disadvantages ” — 
a peculiar way, to say the least, of professing faith! 

The calculations of this group run somewhat as fol- 
lows : All that a war-time settlement would give would 
be substantial power for the two or three years that the 
war may last but, for that advantage, we have to 
assume all the perils of power during an invasion and 
be responsible for a series of arbitrary, unpopular 
things, from food control to scorched earth; things 
which may well break up the party and undermine its 
hold when the time comes for constitution-making; 
We may also have to yield a good deal more to the 
Muslims in return for their working together har- 
moniously with us. Further, assumption of office at this 
stage may not materially improve the country’s war 
effort — neither war production nor recruitment can be 
improved substantially. These things depend and de- 

^ Pandit Nehru is in neither camp. His position in the Working 
Committee is sui generis. The radical in him would probably have 
yielded to the fervent anti-Nazi if the rest of the committee had 
voted the other way. Some repor^ had it that he was ‘'furious” 
at the rejection. Kalam Azad^ihe President of the Congress 
inclined to the Rajaji group Mt he voted neutral. 
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pend only on the equipment and industrial capacity of 
the conntty. /Therefore:^ '^'on the whole it is safer to 
continue sitting on the fence. 

Those were the calculations, sinuous and super- 
clever, that torpedoed the Cripps Mission. And the 
decision was taken when a wave of pessimism was 
sweeping the country, immediately after the fall of 
Singapore and almost coincident with the reports of 
a powerful Japanese invasion fleet in the Bay of Bengal 
and the first raids on Ceylon. 

It should be made quite clear that the calculations of 
the Rajendra Prasad element are not influenced in the 
least by any illusions about Japan and Germany. They 
know that an Axis victory would be disastrous to India, 
know it as clearly as Nehru and Rajaji do, but they 
reason that assumption of war-time power and formal 
identification with the United Nations is neither worth 
while nor likely to add materially to the chances of 
winning. 

The Muslim League also rejected the Cripps offer, 
but it is fairly clear that if the Congress Party accepted, 
they too would have fallen in. Since the Congress re- 
jected it, however, there was no point in the League 
accepting, because the proposals would have been put 
into effect only if both the principal parties agreed. 
And so the Muslim League also filed a resolution of 
rejection, adducing as its principal reason the allegation 
that Muslim right to secession from the post-war 
federation had not been sufficiently guaranteed— pre- 
cisely the opposite of the Congress critfcism that the 
right to secession ought not to be allowed. 


CHAPTER VIII 

AFTER GRIPPS 


I T was self-evident from the beginning that certain 
elements in the Congress Party would never support 
any practicable war-time settlement. Genuine paci- 
fists may tolerate, but cannot obviously participate in, a 
government waging total war. Nor would it help India 
or the United Nations if some of the pseudo-pacifists in 
the party should take office now. But, equally, a settle- 
ment with all sections in the country prepared to shoul- 
der war-time responsibility, in co-operation with other 
parties and without any moral or mental reservations, 
was and is most desirable. The “failure” of the Cripps 
mission has helped to define this proposition sharply. 

For the first two weeks after Sir Stafford left the 
country, Congress Party leaders made diverse state- 
ments which proved the existence of conflict in the high 
command. Rajagopalachari and others of his way of 
thinking demanded another attempt at Hindu-Muslim 
agreement and a common front against the threat of 
invasion. Pandit Nehru defined his aim as one of not 
embarrassing the Government’s war effort and of organ- 
izing popular resistance. He made stirring anti-J apanese 
speeches, said that the Cripps failure should not affect 
resistance to invasion, and talked bravely about scorched 
earth and guerrilla warfare. The Congress Party press 
was critical and naturally put the entire blame on the 
British, but the criticism was of detail and non-violent. 
The mood of the country at large might be described as 
one of disappointment and regret, not embitterment. 

Presently it appeared that two leaders had made up 
their minds. With the virtually unanimous support of 
the Congress Party members of the Madras Legislature, 
Rajagopalachari demanded the permission of the party 
high command to resume office in Madras, He likewise 
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proposed a plan for Hindu-Muslim agreement on the 
basis of leaving the issue of Pakistan open till the time of 
post- war, constitution making. , 

But another and far more powerful personage had 
also determined on his line of action. Barely two weeks 
after Gripps left, Gandhi submitted a draft resolution 
to the Congress Party Working Committee. This re- 
markable document was later seized by the police in a 
raid on the party’s headquarters at Allahabad and 
issued to the press. It assured 'The Japanese Govern- 
ment and people” that India bore no enmity either 
towards them or towards any other country. It said 
that if India were freed, her first step would probably 
be to open negotiations with Japan. It declared against 
scorched-earth policies being followed in India. It pro- 
tested against the entry of American and Chinese troops 
into the country, and it appealed to the British Govern- 
ment to remove those that had already arrived and to 
forbid others. It reiterated that Japan’s quarrel was 
with Britain, not India ; if the British left the country at 
once, the Japanese might not invade. If, however, they 
did, they should be resisted, but only with non-violent 
non-co-operation by probably only a few thousand men. 
Dismissing the Hindu-Muslim problem as a creation of 
the British that would disappear immediately the British 
withdrew, and brushing aside the Indian Princes with 
the assurance that they had nothing to fear from an 
unarmed India, the resolution "appealed to Britain for 
the sake of her own safety and for the cause of world 
peace to let go her hold on India, even if she does not 
give up all her Asiatic and African possessions”. 

Gandhi had thus made up his mind. The twelve 
members of the Working Committee were faced with 
that fact. There was little doubt that the majority of the 
menabers would, inevitably, back his stand. Nehru pro- 
tested against the wording of the draft, deplored that 
its whole approach was pro-Japanese, and said that if 
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such a resolution was passed the Congress Party would 
appear to the world as passive allies of the Axis. A fresh 
draft was then prepared, a draft which left out the 
passages about negotiations with Japan but accepted 
the two main principles : first, immediate independence ; 
and second, resistance to invasion to be confined to non- 
co-operation. Nehru was satisfied with the verbal 
changes. Gandhi said later, “I accepted the depletion 
of my draft out of regard for my co-workers, not because 
I was uncertain as to what I meant to do.’’ 

From the beginning of the war the demand of the 
Congress Party was for independence after the war, 
plus de facto transference of as much power as possible 
during the war. The architect of that policy was Raja- 
gopalachari, who now, on the passage of this resolution 
with the demand for independence at once, resigned 
from the Working Committee. That event was of 
capital significance, because it meant that in the judge- 
ment of the shrewdest Congress Party leader, this change 
from independence after the war to imnaediate indepen- 
dence was radical and final. Rajaji’s long and adroit 
struggle inside the party leadership to work out a war- 
time settlement on some practicable basis had ended; 
he had realized that the only way of achieving his pur- 
pose was to appeal over the heads of the leaders to the 
party and people at large. 

Free at last to express his own eminently sane mind, 
Rajogapalachari denounced the policy of the Working 
Committee as one of ^'satisfaction with things as they 
are, of perpetually pointing out the faults of the British 
and the other parties, and what, in the net result, is a 
policy oide facto neutrality to the Axis”. He called the 
proposal of resisting" non-violently” chimerical, and 
launched a country- wide campaign for " a new national 
front, a new national policy, and a national army to 
combat the threat of aggression ” . 

Rajagopalachari’s attitude to the Muslim demand for 
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Pakistan— division of India into Hindu and Moham- 
medan states^ — 'has been widely misunderstood. He dis- 
likes Pakistan as much as any other Hindu leader, but 
he is prepared to leave it to the Mohammedan electorate 
at the end of the war to decide whether they will federate 
with the rest of India or insist on their own state. Not 
only is this not favouring the demand, but it is probably 
the wisest method of preventing that such a division of 
India actually come to pass. In any case, the war- 
time collaboration of the Muslim League can be 
secured only if their right to demand Pakistan is not 
denied. 

The next two or three weeks saw several interesting 
developments, some of major importance but all of 
symptomatic value. The Communists, many of whom 
had recently been released from prison, declared their 
unconditional support for the war. The All-India 
Trades Union Congress and the All-India Students’ 
Conference followed suit. The Radical peasant organi- 
zations, called the Kisan Sabhas, demanded a united 
anti-Fascist front. Peasant rallies were held in hundreds 
of villages. A student guerrilla camp began training, 
and other camps were projected. The recruiting figures 
jumped from the previously monthly average of 50,000 
to 70,000 and over. Japanese bombings of Chittagong 
enraged the whole nation, and effigies of Hirohito were 
burnt in Bombay and other towns. Even Congress 
Party newspapers in threatened Bengal called, for 
unanimous support of the Government. 

Rajagopalachari’s plan found wide support in the 
Congress Party organizations not only in his home pro- 
vince of Madras, but in Punjab and in the North- 
Western Province. The Mohammedans in the party, 
led by Asaf Ali, member of the Working Committee, 
supported his programme. The Muslim League offi- 
cially welcomed it and individual leaders of that party 
were enthusiastic in Rajaji’s praise. The Secretary of 
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State for India hailed the proposals as a practical and 
constructive approach. 

Gandhi was evidently impressed by these develop- 
ments. He had repeatedly declared that the non-violent 
ideal meant more to him than the freedom of India, 
that he would not purchase the independence of the 
country at the price of active participation in the war. 
But against Gandhi’s will, Rajaji had appealed to the 
country and found willing response. The resolution 
Gandhi had sponsored, with its restatement of non- 
violence and the demand for independence at once, had 
fallen flat. He must have felt dismayed at what he re- 
garded as the rising war fever, which threatened to 
sweep the country into some understanding with Britain. 
From non-violent non-co-operation public opinion was 
swinging back to violent co-operation. But Gandhi had 
a last card to play. 

On the loth May, less than a month after Sir Staf- 
ford’s departure, the Mahatma began dropping hints 
about a new mass movement. From then on he de- 
veloped an intensive campaign to work the country up 
to the proper emotional pitch. He now declared that 
Britain and India should sever their relations, not after 
the war, but at once. He formally withdrew the moral 
support he had expressed for Britain against the Axis. 
The reason? The Cripps mission and Mr. Amery’s 
speeches, he replied vaguely, forgetting that the bases 
on which he had expressed sympathy for the Allied 
cause had nothing to do with Indo-British relations. 
He roundly asserted that he saw no difference between 
the United Nations and the Nazis. He even expanded 
his attacks to include the United States, whose entry 
into the war he condemned. Even now, ” he asserted, 
^The United States, but for the intoxication caused by 
her immense wealth, could withdraw from the war.” 
He summed up his point of view by saying that if the 
British withdrew from India, then Japan would pro- 
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bably not attack India; and, if she did, then a free India 
would give ''full sway to unadulterated non-co-opera- 
tion.” 

By the middle of June, the '"Quit India” movement 
was in full swing. To anxious queries from his own 
devotees on how the British could hand over control 
fully and finally in the midst of a war, and without any 
Hindu- Muslim understanding, he replied that imme- 
diately on the declaration of independence good men 
would come together and set up a provisional govern- 
ment. That might not happen, of course, he added 
blandly. They might all fight like dogs. Civil war and 
anarchy might result ; but, even so, he did not care. Let 
the British leave India to God or, in modern parlance, 
to anarchy. Let them hand over, he argued, to any 
party, even to the Muslim League. Then that party 
would have to come to some arrangement, somehow, 
with the other parties. Gandhi ignored the Muslim 
retort that such gestures were attempts to hoodwink the 
British. Inevitably, the Muslims pointed out, the 
Hindus would be the majority, and the Muslims had 
no desire to form a government under Hindu sufferance. 

What help would this provisional, free government 
give to the United Nations? "If I have any hand in 
guiding the imagined national government,” Gandhi 
answered, "there would be no further assistance save 
the toleration of the United Nations on Indian soil 
under well-defined conditions.” Individuals might, of 
course, volunteer assistance, but it should be clearly 
understood, he added, that the Indian Army would be 
disbanded. All the resources of the free India Govern- 
ment would be used for world peace. India’s non- 
violent spirit would express itself in her ambassadors’ 
demonstrating to the Axis powers the futility of warfare. 
When challenged on this point, he said that, old as he 
was, he hinxself was prepared to go to Japan and — who 
knows? — ^might be able to persuade her to free China. 
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Why^ the very act of declaring India independent miglit 
change the whole course and character of the war and 
lead to an honourable peace. Pressed for further clari- 
fication, Gandhi said that he could not answer for the 
future free India Government, which, quite possibly, 
might go quite militaristic. ^'But I say without hesita- 
tion that if I can turn India to non-violence, I certainly 
will do so. If I succeed in converting 40 crores [400 
million] to non-violence, it will be a tremendous thing, 
a wonderful transformation.’’ And again, in a reply to 
an editorial in the Manchester Guardian: 

‘^^For me, even if I find myself in a minority of one, 
my course is clear. My non-violence is on trial. I hope 
I shall come out unscathed thro’ the ordeal. My faith 
in its efficacy is unflinching. If I could turn India, 
Great Britain, America, and the rest of the world in- 
cluding the Axis powers, in the direction of non-violence 
I should do so. But that feat mere human effort cannot 
accomplish. That is in God’s hands. For me I can but 
"do or die’.” 

The only concession he would make was that he 
‘"thought it would be wrong to oppose the will of the 
free India government by a civil disobedience cam- 
paign”. 

This stand of Gandhi should cause no surprise to 
those who know the sincerity of his pacifism, a faith he 
has nourished for fifty years, despite all minor varia- 
tions: 

His advice to the Chinese missionaries at the begin- 
ning of 1939 to treat friend and foe alike; his appeal to 
Hitler; his praise of Marshal Petain’s surrender of 
France; his appeal to Britain during the blitz to stop 
fighting and take up non-violent resistance; his repeated 
declarations that the Nazis could be beaten only by non- 
violence; his refusal to condemn Pearl Harbour; his 
deploring America’s entrj into the war; his appeal to 
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the Govemment to forbid American and Chinese troops 
to enter the country; liis talk of negotiations with Japan 
to liberate China ; his opposition to the mechanization 
of the Indian Army, and to scorched earth; his per- 
petual demands for the demobilization of the Indian 
Army. , 

The tragedy is not that Gandhi is a paeifist. One 
would think very little indeed of the apostle of non- 
violence if he abandoned his creed in this testing time. 
The tragedy is that he uses his immense political influ- 
ence to enforce his doctrine on a country that, by and 
large, is no more pacifist than Britain or the United 
States. For political India was ready and eager to make 
common cause with the United Nations on some rational 
compromise, until Gandhi moved in, determined to 
plunge the country into chaos rather than allow any 
such development. 

In the din of this campaign to prepare the public for 
mass civil disobedience, the Government's announce- 
ment on the 3rd July 1942 of a further expansion of the 
Viceroy’s Council created little effect. The Council 
was now enlarged to fifteen, and eleven of the portfolios 
went to Indians. At the same time, and in the spirit of 
the Cripps proposals, two Indians were appointed to 
attend the War Cabinet and the Pacific Council, Sir 
Ramaswami Mudaliar, formerly Commerce Member in 
the Executive Council, became Member without port- 
folio and ^‘British Indian Representative at the War 
Cabinet and on the Pacific War GounciT’. The other 
delegate to the British War Cabinet, the Jam Saheb of 
Nawanagar, represented the Indian States. The new 
members of the Executive Council in India included 
Dr, Ambedkar, leader of the Untouchables, who took 
the Labour portfolio, and Sirdar Jogendra Singh, a 
prominent personality in the Sikh community. 

The Congress press, true to the party’s now set pur- 
pose, disparaged these appointments, although the Vice- 
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roy’s council was now overwhelmingly Indian and was 
functioning on the principle of collective responsibility. 

No one pictured the risks of a mass movement during 
war more vividly than Gandhi himself. I met him the 
day after Pearl Harbour and the only definite statement 
he would make was that there would be no appeal to 
mass passive resistance during the war. “ Yes/’ he said, 
“you can take that as quite certain— as certain as any- 
thing can be in this world. Quote me as saying that and 
quote the reasons which I gave in my statement a fort- 
night ago.’’ The “reasons’’ were these: “There is 
neither warrant nor atmosphere for mass action. That 
would be naked embarrassment and a betrayal of non- 
violence. What is more, it can never lead to indepen- 
dence. . . - Mass action at this stage without communal 
unity is an invitation to civil war. . . . It is worse than 
suicide to resort to violence that is embarrassment under 
cover of non-violence.” 

How Gandhi talked the other leaders into the cam- 
paign is a matter of little interest. He had hit in a 
moment of inspiration, he claimed, on the basis for 
common action. Indian attitudes to war varied greatly, 
from Nehru’s sincere anti-Fascism to Gandhi’s paci- 
fism, but the common factor was the demand for imme- 
diate independence, and on this uncompromising de- 
mand, Gandhi prepared to take the calamitous risks of 
mass action during war. He who had so firmly refused 
to countenance such a movement but six months before 
now declared that his policy was fool-proof. Gandhi’s 
reasoning evidently was this : if the movement did suc- 
ceed, then the country would get independence at once, 
independence with control of foreign policy during war * 
if it failed, even then it would have drowned all con- 
structive efforts at settlement in a wave of mob emotion 
and embitterment; if the United Nations won, then, 
with or without a struggle, India would get all she 
wanted; while if the Axis won, then too the Congress 
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Party could try and make the best of a bad bargain. 
Discussions went on for several days, but it was a fore- 
gone conclusion that no member of the Working Com- 
mittee would dare risk staying out when Gandhi was 
launching a Civil Disobedience movement. Nehru 
threw his hand in with a pathetic little gesture, an assur- 
ance to China that, whatever the nature of the move- 
ment to be launched, nothing would be done to impair 
China’s resistance. 

Thus, on the 14th July, the Working Committee 
passed a resolution demanding the immediate termina- 
tion of British rule. The resolution protested the party’s 
earnest desire to resist aggression, and spoke also of not 
jeopardizing the defensive powers of the Allies, but 
wound up with a threat of civil disobedience unless 
Britain agreed to these demands. This threat of mass 
action evoked a storm of protest in Britain and the 
United States, the strongest indictments coming from 
circles generally friendly to the nationalistic cause. A 
modified resolution was therefore submitted to the All- 
India Congress Committee on the 7th August and 
passed by an overwhelming majority. 

The resolulion postulated that the ending of British 
rule had become a vital and immediate issue on which 
depended the future of the war and the success of free- 
dom and democracy. ‘‘A free India will assure this suc- 
cess by throwing all her great resources into the struggle 
for freedom and against the aggression of Nazism, Fas- 
cism, and Imperialism.” Immediate independence was 
the need of the hour, the resolution stated, and then 
followed the categorical statement that '‘no future 
promises or guarantees can affect the present situation 
or meet that peril”. On the declaration of India’s in- 
dependence a Provisional Government was to be formed 
by co-operation of the principal parties and groups in 
the country, the primary purpose of this Government 
being to "defend India and resist aggression with all 
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the armed and non-violent forces at its command”. 
The Provisional Government would then evolve a 
scheme lor a Constituent Assembly, to prepare a con- 
stitution acceptable to all sections of the people. Future 
relations between India and the United Nations would 
be adjusted by common consultation. The resolution 
then asserted that the freedom of India “must be a 
symbol of and prelude to the freedom of all Asiatic 
nations under foreign domination”. “Burma, Malaya, 
Indo-Ghina, the Dutch East Indies, Iran, and Irak,” the 
resolution declared, “must also attain their complete 
independence.” A reference to the possible world 
federation after the war followed, and then the authori- 
zation for launching “a mass struggle on non-violent 
lines and on the widest possible scale” under the “in- 
evitable leadership” of Mahatma Gandhi. The com- 
mittee wound up with an appeal for courage and 
discipline under Gandhi’s leadership, and reminded the 
people that the basis of the movement was non-violence. 
Should the time come when no fresh instructions could 
be issued, then every man was to function according to 
his own discretion. 

Pandit Nehru opposed civil disobedienfce. His sister, 
Mrs. Pandit, revealed this in a recent press interview. 
She added, however, that his protest did not avail 
against the will of the majority in the Working Com- 
mittee. Pandit Nehru’s following, she said truthfully, 
is among the younger and more radical elements, who 
will one day certainly control the party but who are 
now powerless. From Madras Rajagopalachari and 
two other southern leaders earnestly warned Gandhi 
that the movement would npt succeed and would only 
benefit Japan. They begged for a fresh attempt at an 
understanding with the Muslim League and for re- 
opening the negotiations with Britain; but Gandhi re- 
jected the appeal and went ahead with his plans. 

To the end, Gandhi did not disclose the nature of his 
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proposed campaign. He described it as ‘"open rebel- 
lion’’ and said that there was no room left for negotia- 
tion. Thus in the Harijafiy his weekly journal, of the 
1 9th July, he wrote : 

“The point I want to stress is this; that there is no 
room left for negotiations in the proposal for with- 
drawal. Either they recognize independence of India 
or they do not. After that recognition, many things may 
follow.” 

He also asserted in the statement that the demand 
was based on its own justice and the British should un- 
conditionally withdraw without reference to the wishes 
of any party. He said that the struggle would be com- 
prehensive and on the widest possible scale. 

The Government had for some days been aware of 
the preparations that had been going on, preparations 
“directed among other things to interruption of com- 
munications and public utility services, the organiza- 
tion of strikes, tampering with the loyalty of Govern- 
ment servants and interference with defence measures 
including recruitment”. Congress Party leaders such 
as Vallabhai Patel went about preaching that full dis- 
cretion about what should or should not be done was 
left to the people ; that this movement, unlike the pre- 
vious ones, would not be called off if it led to violent 
outbreaks ; and that destruction of communications and 
derailment of trains was legitimate “non-violence”. 
One Congress Party committee actually issued circulars 
outlining a programme of cutting telephone and tele- 
graph wires, derailments of trains, impeding the war 
effort in every possible way, forcing Government ser- 
vants to resign and the troops to desert, and ordering 
the setting up of parallel governments. 

The Government answered the Congress Party reso- 
lution with a forceful rebuttal. The communique de- 
clared that it was entirely incompatible with the Govern- 
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ment’s responsibilities to tlie people of India and to the 
Allies that a demand for immediate, imconditional 
withdrawal of British power should be discussed. ^‘ Ac- 
ceptance of the demand would plunge India into con- 
fusion and anarchy internally and paralyse her ejffort 
in the common cause for human freedom.” It pointed 
out that acceptance involved the abandonment of all 
other sections and parties in the country, including the 
great sections of the population which were giving un- 
stinted and invaluable support against the Axis. It 
declared that the Congress Party, in the interests of 
secrdring its own dominance, had consistently impeded 
efforts to bring India to full nationhood; that, but for 
Congress Party opposition to constructive efforts, India 
might even now be enjoying self-government. 

“British policy for India’s future stands clear. It is 
that, once hostilities cease, India shall devise for herself 
with full freedom of decision and on a basis embracing 
all, and not only for a single party, the form of Govern- 
ment which she regards as most suited to her conditions, 
and that in the meantime Indian leaders shall fully 
participate in the Government of their country and in 
the counsels of the Commonwealth and the United 
■Nations. , 

“ The fullest opportunity for the attainment of self- 
government by the people of India has been guaranteed 
by His Majesty’s Governm It is on the basis fully 
accepted by His Majesty’s Government and the people 
of Great Britain . . . that when the day of victory comes, 
the final structure of India’s constitution will be erected 
by Indians thenoselves.” 

The Government’s statement then refuted the facile 
Congress Party claim that on the withdrawal of British 
power a Provisional Government would at once emerge. 

“There is no justification for these claims. . . . Past 
experience has shown to our profound regret the exis- 
tence of deep differences in this country, the harmoniz- 
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ing of which mus t be the obj ect; of all on whom responsi- 
bility falls, the removal of which is the ambition and 
liope of the present Government. But to deny that these 
problems exist, would be to ignore the facts : and the 
Government of India are satisfied that the interval be- 
tween the withdrawal of British rule and the , establish- 
ment of a stable Government would provide an open 
opportunity for the enemies of order and for all dissident 
elements in the population. In the view of the Govern- 
ment of India it is not too much to say that the accep- 
tance of the demand now put forward by the Congress 
Party must mean the betrayal of the Allies, whether in 
or outside India, the betrayal in particular of China and 
Russia, the betrayal of those ideals to which so much 
support has been given and is given to-day from the 
true heart and mind of India, the betrayal of India’s 
fighting men whose glory is so great and the betrayal of 
all those loyal and co-operating elements which do not 
support the Congress Party but which have played so 
active and so valuable a part in British India and the 
Indian States in the prosecution of the war.” 

The choice before the Government was whether to 
wait till the movement was formally launched or to act 
at once to avert greater trouble. The Executive Coun- 
cil decided unanimously not to allow further time for 
preparations. Thus on the morning of the gth August, 
Gandhi and most of the Congress Party leaders were 
arrested. The Mahatma was taken to Poona and there 
detained in the vacant mansion of the Aga Khan. 

The news of the arrests evoked the expected reaction, 
— student demonstrations, or closure of shops, 

strikes in a number of factories all over the country, 
clashes of angry mobs with the police, more arrests, 
shootings, and so on. India is familiar with this chain 
of consequences, but there were several notable new 
features in this campaign. Previous civil-disobedience 
movements started non- violently, maintained their dis- 
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cipline for a month or two, and then broke into violent 
outbursts before they finally petered out. This cam- 
paign commenced with riotous outbreaks. 

Another and more sinister feature was the concentra- 
tion of attacks on communications, railroads, telephone 
and telegraph lines. An orgy of wire-cutting and rail- 
removing broke out, particularly in Bengal and Bihar, 
in eastern United Provinces, and the north of Madras. 
The damage caused was probably more serious than 
news reports indicated. Hundreds of railway stations 
and post offices were attacked, many burned down. 
Several derailments took place and for a period com- 
munications with the vitally important north-east of 
India, facing the Japanese in Burma, seem to have 
broken down. Thousands of instances of wire-cutting 
were reported. 

The Government met the situation with sweeping, 
drastic measures, from censorship to the imposition of 
collective fines. There were several wild stories of the 
way these arbitrary powers were used, stories distorted 
and nourished by the Axis radio. The Government had 
invoked the old Whipping Acts, but it was explained 
that it was to be applied not to political demonstrators 
but to looters who took advantage of the disturbed con- 
ditions. An undertaking to this effect was given in 
Parliament by the Secretary of State. An instance of 
machine-gunning from the air took place, but this hap- 
pened when a gang was actually removing the rails in 
a flooded area and the troops could not get there in 
time to prevent serious sabotage. It is inevitable that 
the Government was guilty of some excesses in such 
circumstances, even as were the mobs. It is understand- 
able that the administration refused at the moment to 
investigate alleged excesses by local officials, but it is 
easy to overdo this self-righteousness. Hundreds of civil 
servants in India, both British and Indian, have scant 
respect for public opinion, and the airs and graces which 
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some of the departmental heads give themselves in 
Delhi contrast painfully with the atmosphere in London, 
They need to be told, therefore, that when by unmerited 
severity or unwarranted assertions of power they leave 
a trail of embitterment, they permanently injure Britain 
as well as India. 

Some of the mob outrages were genuinely emotional 
or patriotic in their motivation. Some were plainly 
anti-social, organized by hooligan elements in the larger 
cities who were taking advantage of the conditions to 
do a little private looting of their own. But a good.pro- 
portion of the attacks on the communications were care- 
fully organized and directed in order to effect the 
greatest possible military damage. The nature of the 
weapons used — such things as wire-cutters and spanners 
for removing fish-plates under railway lines are hardly 
known in Indian villages and small towns— the concen- 
tration of attacks on the strategically most important 
areas, the skill with which such acts as the dismantling 
of controls in railway stations were carried out: all these 
prove that in Bengal, Bihar, and North Madras an 
organized fifth-column was at work. 

At least some of the strikes seem to have been of the 
nature of lock-outs, the employers paying a bonus to key 
workers and thus enabling them to strike. A peculiar 
situation was created in Ahmedabad, the Manchester 
of India, when 90 per cent of the workers clamoured 
after a day or two to return to work, only to be told 
that key workers were not available. And the mill- 
owners had paid a three-months’ bonus to these key 
workers on the day of Gandhi’s arrest. The situation 
has since been changed and all the textile and other 
mills are back at work. It is noty^t clear how many 
industrialists thus contributed to the trouble, and one 
can only guess at the motives of some of them. 

Within two months after these outbreaks began, it 
appeared that the movement had run its course. Indi- 
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vidual acts of sabotage continued to be reported, but 
the factories resumed iminterrupted production. No 
large strikes, demonstrations, or disorders have occurred 
since. 

According to Government estimates the net effect on 
war production was small. Recruiting was not affected 
at all, attendance at ordnance factories was even better 
than the average, and the production loss in textile and 
other mills amounted to only 2*5 per cent on war orders. 

Even at the worst, the most disturbing part of the 
campaign was not the numbers actually involved— 
certainly not more than a million — but the organized 
sabotage of communications. That was something new, 
foreign to the spirit of non-violence, and contradictory 
to Nehru’s assurance to the Chinese. But if a few thou- 
sand saboteurs were pulling up railroads, it must be re- 
membered that some 800,000 railwaymen, who are, of 
course, Indian, refused to strike. If telegraph wires 
were cut, it must be remembered that the 200,000 India 
postal employees refused to abandon their posts despite 
mob threats and outrages. The half a million Indians 
in the administration faced their duties unflinchingly. 

Another significant feature was that the Muslim 
League instructed its followers to keep clear of the move- 
ment. Fewer Mohammedans participated in this cam- 
paign than in any previous civil-disobedienqe movement . 
The period saw, on the contrary, a remarkable increase 
in the strength of the Muslim League. 

Mahatma Gandhi, in his palatial prison, observed 
these signs of the times, the end of the demonstrations, 
the ebbing prestige of the Congress Party, the rising 
strength of the Muslim League. He also noted that re- 
ports of the damage done in the riots that followed his 
arrest created a powerful impression in Britain. He 
then began a long correspondence with the Viceroy, in 
which he categorically repudiated all responsibility for 
the violent outbreaks and demanded unconditional re- 
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lease. The Viceroy replied that he would consider re- 
leasing him if the Mahatma would undertake to suspend 
his civil-disobedience policy. Gandhi refused to give 
any such promise and threatened to go on a hunger 
strike. The Viceroy insisted on the promise not to 
launch trouble again but offered to release Gandhi for 
the period of his proposed fast. Gandhi declined the 
offer and began a twenty-one day fast. Six doctors 
watched over the 73-year-old Mahatma, and his family, 
and a few friends were permitted to see him. At one 
time grave fears were felt for his life, but Gandhi pulled 
through: a remarkable proof of the mastery of the flesh 
which the Mahatma has attained by a lifetime of self- 
control. But the triumph was strictly personal. Politi- 
cally the position remained the same, except that the 
Government was all the stronger and the policy of civil 
disobedience, which had led the Congress Party into 
this pass, was the more conclusively proved to have 
failed. 

Will India’s political problem be solved during the 
war? Riots and demonstrations have ceased. Govern- 
ment has weathered the storm and appears all the 
stronger for it. The great bulk of the population carries 
on as usual. Transport and war production flow on 
smoothly and volunteers flock to recruiting stations in 
excess of training and equipment capacity. All these, 
however, make for a sound but strictly negative satis- 
faction. An acute sense of frustration besets politically 
conscious India, and some thousands, including ardent 
anti-Fascists like Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru, are still in 
prison. This situation should be mended if at all pos- 
sible, and numerous proposals are mooted to restart 
negotiations and work out some compromise, proposals 
varying from the detailed plans of Sir Tej Bahadur 
Sapru and Rajagopalachari, to the airy suggestion of a 
British Member of Parliament that Mahatma Gandhi 
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should be made Viceroy of India! None of these pro- 
posals have yet made much headway^ because the clash 
between the British Government’s stand and the Con- 
gress Party’s demand is basic. One or the other party 
has to change its attitude radically if a war-time settle- 
ment is to be reached. 

The British Government stands foursquare by the 
Cripps offer'. It has been reaffirmed repeatedly since 
the failure of the mission. The principles of the Cripps 
declaration, says Mr. Churchill, stand in their full scope 
and integrity. “They must be taken as representing the 
settled policy of the British Crown and Parliament.” 
They may be summed up as twofold: unfettered self- 
determination immediately after the war, and the re- 
tention of ultimate control by the British Parliament for 
the duration. 

One might imagine that there is only a time differ- 
ence between these two. Time, however, is the smallest 
of the factors involved. While casual observers ask 
lightly why Britain should not ‘Tree India” at once 
and be done with the problem, an ardent nationalist 
leader like Rajagopalachari denounces the Congress 
Party demand as fantastic. For the difficulties of 
“present delivery” of independence are insuperable and 
should be bluntly stated. It is not necessary for British 
spokesmen to cloak them in threadbare phrases about 
obligations to the minorities or to the people at large. 

Stability of government in India is a vital military 
factor during the war. Any radical change at the 
moment would have to be preceded by or, even accord- 
ing to Congress Party theses, immediately followed by 
constitution-making de novo. Indidi would thus be 
plunged during war-time into vehement agitation of 
all those clashing cbmmunal and sectional demands, 
demands which, owing to historical, religious, and social 
complications, rouse far more bitterness than the purely 
political arguments with Britain. It is of paramount 
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importance to Hindu and Mohammedan and Britisher 
and American alike, that no such internal struggle 
break out when Japan stands poised at the frontier. 

Some may consider this picture overdrawn, but they 
should recall the damage to communications that a 
very small proportion of the population caused in the 
first three weeks of the civil disobedience campaign. 
And, during that period, the greatest fear not only of 
the Government but of Mahatma Gandhi himself was 
that the movement might degenerate into Hindu- 
Muslim riots. Understatement is not one of Mohamed 
Ali Jinnah’s many gifts, but there is substance in his 
declaration that the Mohammedans will resist any con- 
stitutional change unless it is preceded by Hindu- 
Muslim settlement, and that he can cause far more 
trouble than the Congress Party ever did. If the Mo- 
hammedans set up the cry that the British have betrayed 
them and abandoned Islam to the infidel, it is question- 
able whether the administrative machinery can hold 
together. And, even if such riots are suppressed by ruth- 
less use of the bayonet, it would be extraordinary indeed 
if a constituent assembly could solve its problems in the 
atmosphere of martial law. 

There is no basis for the facile assumption of the 
Congress Party that when Britain quits, a Provisional 
Government supported by the Army and the Adminis- 
tration and the bulk of the population will materialize. 
And, if the Army and the Administration were to crack, 
the mere fervour of Congress Party leaders would not 
help the cbuntry or the United Nations much. 

Nor should the Princes be forgotten. An abrupt and 
complete transference of power would mean that Britain 
would not be in any position to safeguard their terri- 
torial integrity and the Princes would therefore have to 
busy themselves at once in fending off encroachment 
from without and agitation from within. It should be 
remembered that a substantial proportion of the coun- 
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try’s war effort is the contribution of the Princes. And 
all the Princes entertain the strongest suspicions of the 
intentions of at least some of the Congress Party leaders. 

Most responsible people in India realize the impossi- 
bility of making such a sweeping change as the Congress 
Party demands in the midst of a struggle which is as 
much for India’s future as for Britain’s. The present 
writer believes that Gandhi himself is very well aware 
of this, and that he deliberately pitched the demand so 
high and manoeuvred leaders like Nehru behind it, in 
order to make a settlement during the war impossible, 
a settlement which, perforce, has to be on the basis of 
wholehearted support of the war. 

But if the British Government’s refusal to abandon 
ultimate control during the war is understandable, the 
reasons why the Congress Party insists on immediate 
independence or nothing are also easy to follow. Like 
most revolutionary organizations, the Congress Party 
is a motley collection of people who subordinate their 
differences to the one objective in view. The attainment 
of that objective is the party’s raison d'Hre. The Congress 
Party rejects any settlement in stages for fear that the 
party might break up prior to the full attainment of its 
goal. Its leaders were sharply reminded of this danger 
when Rajaji’s plan for an understanding with the Mus- 
lim League was submitted to the All-India Congress 
Committee. The great majority of Hindu members 
passionately opposed the proposal, but the Moham- 
medan delegates, almost to a man, refused to vote the 
resolution down, and remained neutral. Thus, at the 
test of a concrete problem, the party proved too divided 
to function as a unit. And the majority of the leaders 
believe that the best interests of India require that, even 
at the cost of very deep convictions, they should cling 
together, cleave to Gandhi’s leadership, and maintain 
organizational unity till full independence is achieved. 
This weakness of the party explains many puzzling 
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aspects of its policy: why it refuses even to discuss Pakis- 
tan with the Muslim League and strive for a practical 
compromise; why it insists on ‘‘present delivery’’ of 
independence; why it has scrupulously avoided any 
economic policy ; why men like Nehru are constantly at 
odds with themselves in order to remain one with the 
party. 

Such being the difficulties^ it does not appear that the 
Congress Party is likely to accept any practicable settle- 
ment during the war. Wholehearted support for the 
war means the dropping not only of Gandhi’s leadership 
but the support of several leaders like Patel and Rajen- 
dra Prasad whose real attitude to the war is neutral. 
Further, the Muslim League will not participate in a 
war-time coalition government unless its right to de- 
mand Pakistan at the end of the war is recognized. The 
Congress Party would find great difficulties in accepting 
this condition and might have to drop some of its more 
ardent Hindu leaders in doing so. 

Slender as the chances of a war-time settlement are, 
the Government has a duty to Britain and the rest of 
the United Nations as well as to India, to exploit every 
^ available opportunity. With the great change in Allied 
war prospects since the dark days of the fall of Singapore, 
some Congress Party leaders may be willing to recon- 
sider. The failure of the civil disobedience movement 
may have a similar effect. The rising strength of the 
Muslim League may have proved to some the wisdom 
of Rajagopalachari’s pleas to effect Hindu-Muslim 
understanding. Every effort must be made by the 
Government to induce some, if not all, of the Congress 
Party leaders to resume negotiations. 


CHAPTER IX 

TiflS UNKNOWN WARRIORS 


T he brave new world of post-war India cannot 
materialize “if Germany and Japan triumph. What 
contribution is India making to the common 
cause? All the news one gets from India relates to her 
political troubles. Occasionally there is a phrase or two 
about the tall, bearded Sikhs or the squat, dagger- 
wielding Gurkhas, thrown in like bits of colour to 
brighten a dispatch from Burma or North Africa. 
India’s politicians have nothing to say about these 
gallant forces, and there are irresponsible Indians who 
do not scruple to label them hirelings” and ''mer- 
cenaries”. The communiques of the Allied commands 
speak comprehensively of "British” or "British Em- 
pire” or "Imperial” troops. To many Americans, 
therefore, it comes as a surprise to hear that India has 
to-day the largest volunteer force in the world’s history 
and that more Indian troops are fighting abroad than 
from all the rest of the British Commonwealth, with the 
exception only of Britain herself. 

The Indian Army of to-day is over two million strong. 
Every man in this army is a volunteer, for there is no 
drafting or conscription in India except for Britishers 
resident in the country. A small percentage belongs to 
the regular professional army of India, a force of some 
170,000 men, but the rest are there for the period of the 
war and one year after, enlisted to serve in any theatre. 

Who are these men and why do they fight? They 
come from the villages of India, for the most part, and 
some from the ranks of labour in the towns, peasants at 
heart, mostly poor and illiterate. But they do not stay 
illiterate once they are in the army, for modern warfare 
demands at least a minimum education. As they are 
broken into army discipline, they go to school also, and 
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within six months these men read and write and then 
proceed to pick up a little English too. The Indian 
doughboy cannot even then give any ideological ex- 
planation of why he is fighting. He contents himself 
with the simple faith that this war is just, that Germany 
and Japan threaten his country, and that he is doing 
something manly and noble in joining the good cause. 
His fellow villagers will respect his uniform, he knows, 
though some of the educated people seem to disapprove 
of his joining up. It is a comfort to know that he will be 
fed and clothed, taught to read and write, and initiated 
into many arts he is ignorant of, that his wife and 
dependants will be cared for should he die. But in India 
to-day, with the immense war effort in every field, and 
the shortage of both skilled and unskilled labour in the 
towns, it is not necessary for an Indian to risk his life 
for 25s. a month, which is all the pay the soldier gets. 
Unskilled labourers pick up £2 a month or more, and 
the opportunities for training into skilled occupations 
are increasing. If we are to judge b)^the tests of poverty 
and lack of formal education, Chinese as well as Indian 
armies should be written off as of little significance. But 
more truly than the Gandhi’s and the Nehru’s, these 
men in the Indian Army, who fight as no mercenary 
ever fought, represent their country. 

To-day the army is more truly Indian in another 
respect. Its members come from all over the country. 
The tall Sikhs are still here, the Gurkha from the in- 
dependent kingdom of Nepal, the frontiersmen from 
the mountain ranges and from the no-man’s land be- 
tween India and Afghanistan, the Punjab Mohamme- 
dan, and Rajputs, the heirs of great chivalry. But, while 
in the last war the great majority of the army were from 
these people, to-day the '^‘martial” and the ‘^‘non- 
martiar’ races are evenly balanced. Large numbers 
come from Bengal and Madras and Bombay, and most 
of them have proved themselves the equal of the more 
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celebrated warriors. In the last war the Mohammedan 
representation was disproportionately large, but to-day 
very large numbers of Hindus are joining up. Moham- 
medans are just about a third of the army, only a little 
in excess of their population proportion. 

In the golden age of Neville Chamberlain, when we 
were going to win the war by manning the Maginot 
Line and blockading the enemy’s supplies, India was 
not asked to make any considerable man-power contri- 
bution. Recruitment on a large scale was taken up only 
after the fall of France, and then many months passed 
before equipment was available and training facilities 
could be organized. Through 1941 and 1942, however, 
the average recruitment was 50,000 a month, and thou- 
sands who volunteered were rejected. The political 
situation had no effect on the figures ; indeed, as we 
have noted, recruitment rose to 70,000 and 75,000 a 
month during the days of worsening political tension 
after the Gripps failure and the launching of Gandhi’s 
civil disobedience, India could probably keep up 
throughout the war the rate of 50,000 or 60,000 volun- 
teers a month, if such numbers are still required. 

For the first tim^, too, the Indian Army is officered to 
a considerable extent by Indians. Some 30 per cent of 
the commissioned officers are now Indian and they are 
coming in at the rate of about 6,000 a year. By the end 
of the fourth year of war, some 40 per cent of the com- 
missioned officers will be Indian and a fifty-fifty ratio 
between British and Indian officers may eventually be 
reached. These come from a very different class from that 
of the rank and file, usually, college-educated men of 
wealthy or middle-elass families. Willing volunteers are 
aplenty for officer-training, but the standards are exact- 
ing and training facilities limited. Under the commis- 
sioned officers are those who hold what are called ‘'Vice- 
roy’s Commissions”— ^men who rise from the ranks to 
become the equivalent of sergeants, corporals, and 
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platoon commanders. These are all Indian and they 
have a magnificent reputation. As to the young com- 
missioned officers, General Heath, the hero of Keren, 
the commander who led his Indian troops in that bril- 
liant Eritrean action, told the present writer that they 
compare favourably with the best from any country. 
Most of them have been recruited in recent years, a few 
before the war and far greater numbers after. They 
have not therefore reached the highest ranks, although 
there are a few colonels and a fair number of majors. 
There is no distinction between Indian and British 
officers. There are several British officers serving under 
Indian superiors and the relations are as a rule com- 
radely. Incidentally, it used to be feared that the so- 
called “martial races’’ would not like to take commands 
from officers who hail from other provinces, but this 
fear has so far proved groundless. The soldier respects 
only the fighting qualities of his officers and, if his 
superiors prove themselves this way, he does not care to 
what province or caste they belong. 

Whatever the friction between Britain and India, 
there need not be the slightest concern about the morale 
of India’s fighting forces. The army has no politics and 
the few officers and men who take any interest in politi- 
cal arguments are wholly convinced that the war has 
to be won first. They have so far given an excellent 
account of themselves and will continue to do so in 
whatever theatre they may bemused. Well over 300,000 
are fighting abroad, and the number would be five 
times that figure but for the Japanese across the north- 
eastern frontier. The credit for the conquest of Italian 
East Africa belongs almost entirely to the Indian Army 
and the Eritrean campaign, particularly the assault on 
Keren, is reckoned a minor military classic. Indians had 
a large share in the reconquest of Abyssinia and it was 
an Indian division that accepted the surrender of the 
Italian Viceroy, the Duke d’Aosta. The occupation of 
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Iraq and Syria was also carried out xnainly by swift- 
moving Indian troops and they shared in General 
WavelFs lightning offensive which smashed the Italians 
in Libya. A few fought in Greece and in Crete. An 
Indian transport corps saw service in France, went 
through Dunkirk, and arrived in England muttering, 
‘'Not enough men, not enough guns, but, one day we 
will go back and stable our mules in Berlin”. 

In the business of clearing the Axis out of Africa, 
Indian troops have played a notable part from the be- 
ginning to the last day of the Tunisian campaign. The 
heroic Fourth Indian Division fought all the way from 
El Alamein to the Mareth Line and beyond. “ They 
have more battles and victories to their credit than any 
other division of any army of either side,” said Field- 
Marshal Wavell. In practically continuous fighting for 
over two years, the Fourth Indian Division suffered 
100 per cent casualties but it killed or captured ten 
times its number and crowned its glorious record by 
capturing the German commander. General Von 
Arnim. 

Indian troops fought as well in the Far Eastern 
theatre. They figured in the collapse of Singapore and 
Malaya and played their part in that gallant but hope- 
less defence of Burma. But the public too often judges 
by results alone, and the same sort of whispers go the 
rounds about the Indian Army in Malaya as about the 
Eighth Army after the fall of TTobruk. It is difficult for 
the whisperers to explain why men of the same type and 
training as have proved themselves so well in Africa 
should fail against the Japanese, and so that word of 
Western coinage, the one cliche completely devoid of 
political content, is dragged in to help : Orientals. ” 
To the Indian soldier the Japanese is as much a foreigner 
as the Englishman. There is a feeling of kindliness but 
not of kinship between Indians and the Chinese. There 
is no term in most Indian languages for “Oriental” or 
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even “Asiatic”. Kinship of “colour”, an Asiatic con- 
sciousness or a tenderness for fellow “Orientals”, exists 
only in the imagination of excessively colour- and race- 
conscious Occidentals. 

No such fallacy is required to explain the debacle of 
Malaya. Complacency there was and unpreparedness, 
stupid red-tapeism, the racial arrogance of the white 
tuans or masters of plantations, a purblind censorship, 
and an inept administration. V ultures sit on and round 
the dying ox, but it is not they that account for its death. 
The reasons for the collapse of Malaya are obvious 
enough if one glances at a sixpenny atlas. A long thin 
peninsula jutting out a thousand miles into the sea 
cannot be defended against a great naval power if the 
defenders lose command of the sea. And sea command 
as well as air command we lost completely and irre- 
trievably in the first week of the onslaught — at Pearl 
Harbour, at Manila, and at Singapore. From that day 
the end was a foregone conclusion and, even if a few 
thousand troops had clung on to Singapore island for 
a few days or weeks, the issue would still have been 
lost. 

Six weeks before Pearl Harbour, the present writer 
had a long talk with Air Marshal Brooke-Popham, the 
British commander-in-chief at Singapore. “We are 
prepared,” he said, “yes, we are prepared. You know 
the line. You have got to keep it up; but there are 
different things one is prepared for and different de- 
grees of preparedness. When I say that Singapore is 
ready, I mean that it is prepared to hold on till a fleet 
steams in.” “There is a lot in that cliche,” he added 
slowly, “that Singapore is a naval base without a navy 
under the command of an Air Marshal without much 
air strength.” Then with a wry smile, “Of course, you 
can’t put any of that in your papers , . .rather a pity! ” 
But he permitted me to cable out to the North American 
Newspaper Alliance a message which began with the 
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observation: “It is not for me to tell the Americans 
where to send their fleet, but Hawaii is far away and 
I hold the key here.’’ He also put it down as his most 
urgent request to America that the air defences of the 
Philippines should be strengthened. The appeal was 
heeded, I believe, and some air power, including flying 
fortresses and transports, was massed at Manila and 
other airfields of Luzon. But, a few hours after Pearl 
Harbour, these too were caught on the ground and 
annihilated. Unsupported in the air and unescorted, 
the great ships the Prince of Wales and the Repulse steamed 
in against hopeless odds, and when they went down, the 
last hope of Malaya sank in the oily waters of the South 
China Sea. 

There was indeed a foolish overconfidence, arising 
not from contempt of the enemy but from military 
orthodoxy which could not foresee a new type of war- 
fare. At Kuala Lumpur in northern Malaya, the 
present writer was told in great detail exactly why an 
attack from the north was virtually impossible. As I 
flew low over the damp, lush jungle of the region, it 
seemed to me that there was great force in these argu- 
ments. These pathless, almost primeval forests seemed 
hardly the terrain for a blitzkrieg. But the Japanese 
also had studied the terrain and had evolved a technique 
quite unlike a blitz in all except the rapidity of its re- 
sults. It was the Japanese perfection of jungle infil- 
trating tactics, their organization of ten-man armies 
which snaked through stealthily, that sealed the fate 
foredoomed at Pearl Harbour, Manila, and Singapore. 

Then came the Burma campaign. The Indian Army 
had suffered heavy casualties in Malaya, and, before the 
collapse, none of the men could be taken away and 
posted in Burma. There were but few troops from 
Burma itself, most of them the tough fighters from the 
Shan States. The people of Burma, contrary to the 
popular idea in the United States, had their own gov- 
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ernment, all-Burman and responsible to an elected 
legislature. This government had practical autonomy 
except in defence and foreign affairs. Burma’s position 
was not greatly different from that of the Philippines, the 
most notable distinction being that the Filipinos had a 
definite guarantee of full independence while the Bur- 
mans only had vague statements. But there was a far 
more vital difference than these constitutional issues. 
Many politically conscious elements in Burma were and 
always have been definitely pro-Japanese. 

No one familiar with Burmese politics could have 
been surprised when U. Saw, the Premier at the time of 
Pearl Harbour, was later caught in the act of commu- 
nicating with the Axis. In November 1941, when 
Premier U. Saw w^as on a mission to Britain pre- 
sumably to ask for a full Dominion Status, a high 
Burman official told me in Rangoon that, if Japan 
struck, Burma’s first war measure would be to arrest 
her Prime Minister and four members of the Cabinet ! 
The portly Dr. Ba Maw, who was recently invested with 
a knightly order by Emperor Hirohito, is no obscure 
quisling dug up by the Japanese. Foremost of Burmese 
nationalist leaders, Ba Maw, often called the ‘'Gandhi 
of Burma”, now heads the Japanese Puppet Administra- 
tion of his country. Ba Maw has always been pro- 
Japanese. His lieutenant, Dr. Thein Maung, also a for- 
mer Cabinet Minister and now a shining light of the 
Japanese Administration, wrote an editorial before 
Pearl Harbour which began with the sentence: “It is 
weir known that, in the Sino-Japanese conflict, the 
sympathy of the great majority of Burmans is with 
Japan in her civilizing mission.” 

The good doctor exaggerated the percentage and, as 
to civilizing missions, he may have learnt better since. 
But many Burmans are genuinely pro-Japanese and 
may stay that way. A great authority estimated that, 
in the Burma campaign, some 10 per cent of the Bur- 
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mans actively supported the enemy, another 10 per cent 
remained loyal, and 80 per cent were neutral But many 
of those who were not actively pro-Japanese certainly 
hated the Indian and hated the Chinese. These two 
hates the Burman has always nourished, and both of 
them stem from the same economic source. 

Burma was a part of India till 1937, and Indians 
therefore flowed into the country in waves of unchecked 
immigration. They came as coolies, unskilled labourers 
who outworked and undersold the rather indolent Bur- 
man. They came, at the other end of the social scale, 
as moneylenders, the Pathan from the north and the 
Ghetty from the south, Indian usurers who exploited 
improvident Burman landlords. Then there were In- 
dians in the Administration, usually better educated 
than their Burman colleagues. The Chinese too came 
in large numbers and took many skilled occupations 
from the Burmans. The tailors, the carpenters, the petty 
mechanics, and the bootmakers in Rangoon were largely 
Chinese and, again, they were often more able and 
hardworking than the Burmans. So bitterly did the 
Burman resent these foreigners that every now and then 
there would be orgies of stabbing and terrorizing, espe- 
cially against the Indians. In the 1938 riots, nearly a 
thousand Indians were killed or wounded, and 11,000 
were hastily evacuated to India. A little before 
Pearl Harbour, the U. Saw Government tried to force 
upon India an immigration agreement the terms of 
which scandalized Indian public opinion. And at least 
one Chinese diplomat was heartily relieved to hear the 
news of Pearl Harbour, for he could tell the Burmese 
Government that the immigration discussions would 
now have to wait till after the war! 

Here was ideal ground for the Japanese, and they 
plied their tricks for all they were worth. Japan would 
drive the British out; Japan would push the Indians 
into the sea; Japan would annihilate the Chinese, the 
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common enemies of the Japanese and Burmans alike; 
the Japanese were Buddhists like the Burmans; the 
Japanese are a Mongoloid- Polynesian race like the Bur- 
mans, in fact elder brothers; and so on. In addition to 
pro-Japanese politicians, who were lavishly entertained 
in Japan, the Nipponese found a ready-made fifth- 
column instrument in Burma, the pongyis, the most re- 
markable order of monkhood in the world. For any 
Burman could shave his head, take a few vows at a 
monastery, and don the yellow robe — and become, for 
as long as he liked, a holy novitiate. And, once ad- 
mitted, the transient novitiate as well as the permanent 
priests lost their civic identity pro tern, and were virtually 
beyond the processes of law. Into this organization the 
Japanese poured money for several years and the 
pongyis toured the villages working up hatred though 
clothed in the robes of Buddha, the prince of peace and 
non-violence. 

Such was the atmosphere of the Battle of Burma. 
The small Indian forces there, together with local British 
troops, the hill fighters from the Shan States, and a 
brigade or so rushed from India at the eleventh hour, 
faced the blow from the victorious Japanese forces. A 
heroic Chinese army under General Stillwell played its 
part at a later stage. Never to be forgotten was the 
work of American pilots of the A.V.G. But no rein- 
forcements were available against what developed as an 
attack of overwhelming force. Troops, planes, even 
anti-aircraft guns were not available. There is no foun- 
dation and less justice in the story that the Chinese 
offered to send large armies but the British did not want 
them because they did not wish the Chinese to poach on 
Imperial preserves. The truth was some of the troops 
offered were accepted immediately on the understand- 
ing that the rest would be held in reserve not far behind 
for later dispatch, if necessary. The army that reached 
Burrna fought with the usual Chinese heroism, but the 
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rest of the forces never reached the reserve base and 
were not available when the crisis came. 

In this book we are not concerned with all aspects of 
this ill-fated campaign. It is enough to say that when 
the numbers of Indian troops in action are known, it 
will be found that their record is good. Badly equipped 
for the type of offensive they met, unfamiliar with the 
terrain, untrained for jungle warfare, and amid a people 
either scared out of their wits or coldly hostile, Indian 
troops still contributed more than their share to the rear- 
guard fighting which was the first Battle for Burma. 

A year after Pearl Harbour, Marshal Wavell launched 
an offensive. From Chittagong at the north-west fron- 
tier of India, British and Indian forces moved forward 
cautiously into Burma, threading their way along pre- 
carious paths, over stiff border hills, humid, malarial, 
and leech-ridden. They fought their way through 
Japanese positions to Rathedung, close to the object of 
their campaign, the harbour of Akyab. Farther than 
that they could not have gone, for the long chain of 
Arakan hills hugs the coastline almost to Rangoon; nor 
could they have planned to strike inland from Akyab, 
for there is no road to the interior either. The expedi- 
tion was in the nature of a commando raid, its real 
objective the aerodrome and harbour of Akyab. But 
one feature of commando raids was missing : there was 
no landing from sea, no naval support. Had this been 
available, a valuable base for the reconquest of Burma 
might have been won; as it was, the Japanese were able 
to hold us at Rathedung long enough to bring up power- 
ful reinforcements. And so, in May 1943, Allied troops 
are back at the frontier, having gained at considerable 
cost further training in jungle warfare and useful infor- 
mation. And the curtain rings down for the season, a 
curtain of rain pouring in sheets as the monsoon clouds 
strike the hills of Assam and Arakan to deluge Burma 
and north-east India. 
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For four months, from the beginning of June to the 
end of September, the rain comes down at an average 
of about one inch a day, squalls and storms rage on the 
Bay of Bengal, and the Irawaddy basin is inundated. 
Land operations from India are virtually impossible and 
large-scale naval efforts may be handicapped, but air 
activity is kept up with difficulty. And then the curtain 
will go up again for the second Battle for Burma. If 
this develops, as one hopes, into a major offensive to re- 
take the country and reopen the Burma Road, it will 
have to be predominately a naval action. Burma cannot 
be reconquered by a division or two snaking through 
almost a thousand miles of jungle. That was a refugee 
trail, not a conqueror's path. The Bay of Bengal has 
to be held in overmastering naval and air strength, if 
only for a period, before great forces can be landed. In 
and near Calcutta, Vizagapatam, and the splendid 
naval base at Trincomalee in Ceylon, considerable 
British naval strength is believed to exist, enough to 
break an invasion of India. But the task of invading 
Burma in strength would require a navy adequate to 
master the naval forces that the Japanese may deploy 
into the Bay of Bengal : from Burmese ports, from the 
islands of the Andamans which they hold, from Singa- 
pore and the Dutch Indies. Our invading forces will 
have to be an army of a quarter of a million or more, 
trained to a higher pitch of jungle tactics than they have 
yet reached. They will have to be conveyed from 700 
to 1,000 miles and run the gauntlet of powerful naval 
forces steaming to the rescue from East Asia, and as 
they near the Burmese coast, they will have to fight off 
shore-based Zeros. Rangoon is some 700 miles from 
Calcutta and adequate air protection may require the 
capture first of either the Andaman Islands, India's 
penal settlement now Japanese, or of Akyab or both. 
Th ‘ee hundred miles from Rangoon these places would 
be a powerful asset. 
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Thus the reconquest of Burma amounts to a very 
major naval campaign, not much smaller in scale than 

the African. The appointment of Field-Marshal Wavell 
as Viceroy, of General Auchinleck as commander-in- 
chief, and the creation of a separate East Asia command, 
guarantee that such a major offensive will be mounted. 

Land forces will be India’s major contribution to the 
reconquest of Burma. To the great array of naval 
strength which will assemble for the task, she can add 
little. Though the Royal Indian Navy has grown well 
over ten times its peace-time personnel, and meets the 
most exacting standards of the British Admiralty, its 
main work is coastal patrol and convoying duty. In 
easier days, when India was not so imminently threat- 
ened by a great naval power, the Royal Indian Navy 
did splendid work assisting in the landing operations on 
British Somaliland and Italian East Africa. India’s 
shipyards are small and her shipbuilding is limited, 
though, for the first time in many centuries, she is build- 
ing ocean-going vessels. Crammed to capacity, these 
shipyards are turning out corvettes, sloops, and life- 
boats, and are planning to build a few large freighters. 
But their chief activity is the maintenance and repairing 
of United Nations shipping, and the value of this service 
may be gauged from the fact that India has repaired 
and reconditioned more than five million tons of ship- 
ping so far. The Indian Air Force is growing as rapidly 
as equipment and training facilities become available. 
Young Indian pilots have proved themselves equal to 
the best, friend or enemy. Batches of them polish off 
training by a visit to Britain for bombing Germany. 
They take off regularly with their American and British 
comrades on bombing operations against Burma. In 
India as elsewhere, the Air Force is the most popular 
■branch of the services, and every advertisement of 
vacancies is answered by thousands of applications from 
college students. Incidentally so many airfields have 
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been built in India that if placed end to end, they would 
make a broad, concrete highway over 1,000 miles long! 

Not to be forgotten are the 59,000 Indian merchant 
I seamen who have rendered no small service to the 
United Nations. One-fourth of the personnel of the 
British merchant marine is Indian. The present writer 
has seen them arrive in London after thousands of miles 
of submarine-dodging, take their share of the blitz, 
which fell most heavily on the miserable tenements of 
the East End where they concentrated, and then cheer- 
fully sail away to run the gauntlet of the torpedoes 
again. 

At the end of the war, India may have some two and 
a half million men who have seen active service either 
as combatants or as technicians and other skilled per- 
sonnel. In the thousands of young officers, men of edu- 
cation and ambition, they would have their natural 
leaders. The armed forces have learnt to subordinate 
Hindu and Mohammedan differences in fighting for a 
common cause and, once back in their villages, the re- 
turned soldier will exert considerable influence. With 
the soldier will be the civil defence volunteer and the 
thousands employed in war production. Together this 
- band of men, those who have helped to save their coun- 
try for freedom, may play a large part in the politics of 
post-war India. , 

Even greater than India’s man-power contribution to 
the common cause is her economic effort. She makes ^ 
to-day not only rifles and machine-guns, small arms 
and ammunition, both heavy and light, but guns and 
howitzers up to 6 inches, heavy armour-plating, anti- 
aircraft guns, mines and mortars, depth charges, tank 
J and Bren-carrier bodies. An aircraft assembly factory 
under expert American guidance is now in production, 
and, though its capacity is small, has proved itself in- 
valuable for assemblage and repairing. Auto-assembly 
plants pour out chassis at the rate of several thousands 
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a year to be rushed by special trains to factories where 
they are armour-plated. The main deficiency is the 
lack of engine production but, for all else, the country 
is practically self-sufficient. Of the 40,000 articles which 
go to the equipment of modern armies— ordnance stores 
—India is making over three-fourths, and is rapidly 
learning to make the others or to find substitutes. How 
rapidly this process is being accomplished is proved in 
another and a highly technical field. At the outbreak 
of war India had to import 72 per cent of the medical 
requirements of the army. To-day she is over 62 per 
cent self-contained. 

Her great textile industry meets not only the require- 
ments of her civilian needs but manufactures no less 
than eight million garments a month for the Indian, 
British, and American armies. Most of the troops in 
the Middle East wear Indian-made uniforms. She has 
already contributed over one billion sandbags. British 
and Indian troops in Africa, and some Russian divisions 
as well, march in Indian-made boots. The present out- 
put is four million pairs a year and it is still rising. Her 
entire woollen industry is harnessed to war production, 
and in 1942, the hand-loom weavers alone turned out 
two million blankets for the army. 

From her raw-product resources, India pours out oil- 
seeds and timber, tea and coffee, mica and manganese, 
and a hundred other commodities to the limit of the 
shipping space available. She has not much food to 
spare but sends what she can, canning and dehydrating 
it in factories which have sprung up in the last two 
years. Well indeed does India merit the description of 
the Arsenal of the East. From Suez to New Zealand, 
she is the bulwark of war supplies. Her factory output 
is not to be compared with the colossal figures of 
American production. But neither is it to be despised, 
particularly because of her central location between 
Western and Far Eastern fronts — an immensely impor- 
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tant factor in days when shipping space and time are so 
vital. The lOO square miles round Calcutta, it has been 
computed, produce far more war material than all Free 
China and the Near Eastern countries put together. 

It is not surprising, therefore, that the Eastern Group 
Council, an organization of all the United Nations coun- 
tries in the eastern hemisphere, operates from Delhi. 
The purpose of this body is to lighten as far as possible 
the demands on America and Britain. India plays a 
predominant part in this group and, so far, has met 
more than half the orders placed with the Council by 
the United Nations authorities. It should be remem- 
bered that she does this after first meeting all the needs 
of her own expanding armed forces, which are far larger 
than those of Australia or South Africa. The year 1942 
saw also the arrival in India of an American Supply 
Mission, headed by Dr. Henry F. Grady. The mission 
toured India and studied the organization, making 
several far-reaching recommendations for improvement. 
Such of these recommendations as India could imple- 
ment have been acted upon with beneficial results. But, 
as the mission perceived, great improvements are not 
possible without more machines and machine-tools. 

Such then is the part that India plays in that common 
cause which transcends even the struggle for national 
freedom : that the very possibility of freedom may not 
perish from the earth. When the tally is made at the 
end of the struggle, India’s contribution will be found 
to rank only below those of the United States, Britain, 
Russia, and China. And those who made that contribu- 
tion will have done so even if the political problem has 
not meantime been solved, despite all embitterment 
and agitation, but in the certain faith that in the post- 
war world India will undeniably take her rightful place 
in the comity of nations. 
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